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PREFACE. 



THE only apology for offering these addresses 
to the public, and especially to teachers, is 
the intense interest that has been manifested in 
some of the roughest ragged schools during their 
delivery. The almost breathless silence has shown 
the hold the stories had on their imaginations and 
affections ; whilst the tearful eye, in both Sabbath 
and ragged schools, has shown, that the same 
truths, simply and earnestly told, equally impress 
the hearts of each. Two boys fighting outside a 
Sunday-school led to their preparation and delivery. 
To some engaged in the work of teaching, the 
illustrations may appear too copious; but the 
writer has felt that only addresses that were thus 
illustrated ever had an abiding place in his memory, 
and the story and the lesson it taught has been in- 
delably fixed on the mind. How full of illustra- 
tions are the discourses of the great Teacher — 
how crowded one upon the other axe XJcve xe.'s^fexcv- 
hJances of the kingdom of heaven, axv^ \\cr*i'V><i^>a^- 
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tifuUy brought in are the incidents of every-day 
life, as well as references to particular calamities 
that had happened, and passing- topics of the 
day. 

Hoping they may be read as earnestly as they 
were listened to, and that their teachings, as far 
as right with the Word of God, may receive the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, and impress every 
heart with the spirit of love and holy courage, 
is the prayer of an old teacher, 

S. 



Hampstead-road, 
April 1870. 



CHAPTER I. 

ALL boys, and girls too, are fond of pictures. 
When a boy, I was. I often thought I should 
like to be a painter, when I stood behind my mas- 
ter's son, an artist, and saw him paint beautiful 
faces, old castles, shady trees, running streams of 
water, and green fields, with sheep and lambs feed- 
ing, and the shepherd, with his dog, resting on a 

bank. 

Now, let us try to paint a picture — not with 

brushes on canvas, but a word-picture. Let us all 

go into the country to a Sunday-school treat, a fine 

summer's day ; the sun shining — oh, so bright ! 

How warm it is ! Let us get under a tree, and sit 

on the shady bank. How beautifully the birds are 

singing ! Yes ; that is the lark, nearly out of sight, 

and all the other birds are chirrupping and singing 

so happily — so merrily hopping and flying about. 

There are the butterflies, with their beautiful painted 

wings, fluttering from flower to flower. Listen to 

the humming ! It is the little \i\i^^ \i^^, ^v^V^tv^ 

the honey, that is so sweet, iroirv tVv^ ^ow^^^, "^^^ 

B 



2 THE DISSOLVING VIEW. 

loading his thighs with the yellow dust, and away 
he flies to his hive to leave his load and come 
back for more : he is " improving the shining hour." 
Look at the sheep, with the little lambs by their 
side gently feeding ; and the cows cooling them- 
selves under the trees, with their feet in the stream 
of water ; and in the park the deer are skipping 
about. Oh, what a rich golden colour are the corn 
fields ! just by the side of the hill you can see 
the ships with their white sails, and the sea so 
smooth. 

What do you say to this picture ? 

Oh, what a pretty one ! Yes ; this is a pretty 
picture, a very pretty one ! But do you see a 
black cloud ? Only a speck ; you can hardly see it. 
Yes ; you see it now. It is getting larger, blacker, 
darker. It shuts out the sun ; the wind rises ; the 
sea dashes on the shore ; the ships toss ; the birds 
go to their nests — no song now — the bees to their 
hives ; the butterflies are gone ; the sheep get under 
the bank or the trees. It is getting dark ; let us 
get into the house ; it rains ; look at that flash ! 
What is that ? Lightning ! Hark ! what a noise ; it 
shakes the house. It is thunder — a thunderstorm ; 
the. lightning strikes the tree, and kills the sheep 
under it. What a change in this picture ! Did you 
ever see a dissolving view ? — there is one. A pic- 
ture changing from a happy to a dark and gloomy 
scene. 

This is the picture of the happy boy or girl : what 

a sunny, smiling face ; what pleasant words. Yes, 

he is singing; but he stops. L.OQiVL,\v^ \^ getting 
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angry; his countenance falls; he drops his eye- 
brows ; speaks angrily ; clenches his fists ; strikes ; 
then a storm. 

Ah ! if you would only look into the glass when 
you are angry, you would be frightened. 

You might ask, Is that me ? No, it is not ; it 
is Satan looking out of your eyes ; you are his pic- 
ture. 

Are you happy when you are cross ? You say, 
No. I don*t think you are. 

Then why are you cross ? You all want to be 
happy, don't you ? Yes. 

Then beware of the beginnings ; the first of 
being angry; the cross look. Hark! what does 
Solomon say ? — ** the beginning of strife is like the 
letting out of water." 

Many years ago, in Holland (now Holland is a 
very flat country ; they feed many cows there, and 
send us butter and cheese ; and to keep the sea from 
flowing over their flat country, they have thrown 
up large banks of earth), behind a bank stood 
two cottages ; each had a nice garden, full of hya- 
cinths, tulips, and cauliflowers. The man who 
lived in one of these cottages did not like his neigh- 
bour, so he cut a hole in the bank, that the water 
might flow through and spoil h^ neighbour's gar- 
den. Look ! there it runs, a small, trickling stream ; 
but it is washing away the sides of the hole ; it 
gets larger and larger ; it fills the garden — yes, 
both gardens ; washes away the flowers ; there the'^ 
go, floating on the stream iiAo vcv^ ■kv^-^^ovn. 
Down comes the bank ; the 'watet svj^^^^ ■a-'^'^'^ '^^ 

B 2 
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cottages ; rushes over the fields ; carries away the 
farmhouse, cornstacks, hayricks, and the people, 
with all they have ; drowns 10,000 people, old and 
young, boys and babes, fifty thousand sheep and 
cattle; and the beginning of all this was — what ? 
A wicked man cutting a small hole in a bank. 

Boys, girls, beware of the first cross look — first 
a cross look that leads to a cross word, and then a 
blow, and that leads sometimes to murder. Many 
a man has murdered another through not stopping 
the cross look. 

Who was the first boy? Cain. Was he an 
angry boy ? Yes. And what did he do ? Kill his 
brother. 

This was first a cross look ; because God was 
pleased with his brother and not with him. What 
a bad spirit ; that was envy. And what did God 
say ? " Why is thy countenance fallen ? " His 
eyebrows fell; he looked heavy, gloomy, cross; 
and he did not stop there, but lifted his hand, with 
a club or stone, and killed his brother. The Bible 
says Cain was of the wicked one, and killed his 
brother. And was he happy? No. He was a 
vagabond and a fugitive all his days : that is one 
that wanders about without any rest. Boys, girls, 
watch your tempers ; don't be angry. 

Can you tell me of another angry man in th e 
Bible? — not the first boy, but the first King of 
Israel. You say, Saul. Yes. Was he a happy man ? 
No. He threw his spear at David twice. And 
what was David doing ? Why, he was playing the 
harp, to sooiht and please bitn •, ai\d fet \.Vv\^ kind- 
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ness Saul tried to kill him. See how he hunts 
David about afterwards with his soldiers to kill 
him ; but he cannot catch him. God keeps David 
from him. Look at Saul's face ; how miserable he 
looks ; he is never happy ; and at last falls on his 
own sword and dies miserably. 

Suppose I were to hang a white sheet against 
that wall, how bright it would look; and hang 
a black one opposite, how dark it would look. 
Hanging one opposite the other would form what 
is called a contrast. TheJ white sheet would 
make the black sheet look blacker ; and looking at 
the black sheet would make the white look whiter. 
What a great difference between the two ! 

That is just the difference between loving and 
hating ; one is light and brightness, and the other 
is darkness and gloom. 

I want to talk to you about loving, so that you 
may see what a beautiful thing love is : how light 
and bright it is, and what bad, dark things anger 
and hatred are. 

You all said just now you wanted to be happy. 
Now, we are happiest when most like God. The 
Bible says, "God is love;" God says, ** I love 
them that love me,*' and those who do not love 
Him, He loves compassionately, — rather a hard 
word; it means, He is sorry for them, pities them, 
loves them. 

Jesus Christ is love. See how He loves ; how 
kind He is. If He only stretches out His K^iv^ \\. \% 
kindly — to do good, heal the sick, feed >l\v^ \\>ys\^T^ > 
give sight to the blind. Yes,, and taVa V\\^x«\ VJ 
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the hand ; He takes little children in His arms and 
blesses them. 

Who else loves you ? Ah, when you were a little 
helpless babe, and could do nothing for yourself, 
who w^s it did everything for you ? Watched 
over you day and night before you remembered 
anything ? You say it was mother. Yes, boys, it 
was your mother. Girls, love your mother. 

God has placed deep down in a mother's heart 
love for her children. Your mother loves you ; if 
you are ill, she gets up in the night and does a 
thousand little things to make you happy. How 
many of your mothers sat up last night, after you 
were in bed and asleep, washing, mending, and 
making clothes for you to come here to-day ; they 
love to see you look clean and nice. 

As Dr. Livingstone was sleeping one night out- 
side a hut in Africa, but near enough to hear 
what was going on inside, an anxious mother began 
to grind corn about two o'clock in the morning. 
** Ma," asked a little girl, ** why grind in the dark ?" 
Mamma told her to go to sleep, and told her some- 
thing that she might dream about. ** I grind com to 
buy cloth from the white stranger, which will make 
you look like a little lady." This was a mother's 
love. 

What pretty pictures we have in the Bible of a 
mother's love. I saw a beautiful picture in the 
Royal Academy. It was called the ** Wilderness 
of Beersheba." All was sand — scarcely a tree, only 
some small shrubs — and great stony hills all 
around. 
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There were the bones of the camels who had 
died of thirst, so white, and the vultures were flying 
round, painted so beautifully that I seemed to hear 
the flapping of their wings. 

There is a mother with a skin bottle over her 
shoulder, and the lad has a basket of bread in his 
hand. They drink the water from the bottle, and 
there is no well to get any more. 

The poor lad is thirsty ; he cannot speak ; he tries 
to say *'Mother,*' but cannot; his tongue swells; his 
eyes are red ; he lies down — cannot go any further; 
his mother picks him up ; carries him to some 
small shrubs, and lays him under them, to keep the 
hot sun from his poor head, and she goes away 
about a bow-shot, — that is as far as you qan fire an 
arrow with a bow, — she looks round, then throws 
herself on the ground in tears, gets up again, looks 
toward her poor boy, — ^she cannot bear to see him 
die ! Oh, no. Hark ! it's the noise of the vultures' 
wings as they fly round the poor fainting, speechless 
boy. It is more than the mother can bear ! She bursts 
into tears and cries aloud ! And God heard that cry, 
that mother's prayer, saw her tears, and an angel 
cried, ** Hagar, Hagar, here is a well of water." How 
quickly she takes hold of the skin bottle and runs 
to the well and fills it. See hei' run to the little 
bushes, drive away the vultures, and pour the 
water over his face ; but his tongue is so swollen 
he can swallow only a drop or two. She still pours 
the water over his face. Yes, he swallows sdm^e. — 
opens his eyes and cries, "Mo — tVv — ^t '" ^N\^ Ovas^^ 
him to her arms, and bursting into teai^, ^V^Vyvcsw^ 
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that God saw her and the lad, though no one was 
near. Yes, and He heard the lad*s and his mother's 
voices in that great wilderness. 

That, boys, is a mother's love to her boy ; do all 
you can to help and comfort your mothers. 

There was a King of Israel a wicked man, and 
the Bible says he made others wicked ; but he had 
a son a good boy, but he began to look pale, with 
no colour on his cheek, and his eyes looked dull. 
One day he lies down on his little bed ; his father 
looks at him so sadly, and then looking at the Queen, 
who is standing by his bedside, says, "Will you 
go to Shiloh ? there is a prophet there who told 
me I should be King." " Oh yes !" said the Queen, 
** I will go anywhere to know about my boy.*' 

** But," says the King, **you must not let him know 
who you are, or he will tell you of the wicked 
things I have done." So the Queen put on different 
clothes, and taking a present of ten loaves, some 
cracknels and honey, she went off on a donkey, or 
mule, with a heavy heart, thinking of her poor sick 
boy — how will they nurse him while she is away ? 
On she goes, never minding the wild beasts in the 
forest close by, or the robbers that lurk in the 
caves. She comes to the old prophet's door, with 
her presents. Though he is blind, he says ** Come 
in Queen of Israel, I have something to tell you 
that will make your heart heavy : directly your feet 
touch the step of your door your boy will die." 
Look at her going back, weeping all the way, 
never more to see her darling boy alive. Hark ! how 
she sobs. Ah, boys, that is a motYver'^ \on^ \ God 
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took this boy to Himself, because there was some 
good thing found in him toward the Lord God of 
Israel. Yes, and I am sure He loved father and 
mother, and every one else, for all Israel mourned 
for him ; his mother loved him. Do you love your 
parents and your God ? Is there some good thing 
found in you toward the Lord God of Israel ? God 
knows. 

Look at that mother sitting under that black cloth 
stretched from the rock — above her hang the bodies 
of her two sons ; there had been no rain, no corn 
would grow, and the dead bodies of her sons were 
to hang there till rain fell from heaven. Though 
she is old, yet she loves her sons even to death. 
No vultures shall touch the bodies of her boys, if 
she watches all day ; nor the jackalls by night, for 
her sleepless eye is always on her boys ; then she 
gets so tired that she doses. Hark ! what is that 
noise ? It is a jackall slowly creeping through the 
long grass. Up jumps the mother upon her feet, 
drives it away, then sits down and watches again. 
Some one told King David of this mother's love ; he 
had the bodies of the boys taken down that she might 
watch no more, but rest ; that is a mother's love. 

There was a rich woman who built a little chamber 
on the wall for the good Prophet Elisha whep he 
came that way. For her kindness in putting a bed, 
a table, a stool, and a candlestick for the prophet 
in that little chamber, God gave her a son. The 
boy grew, and one day, in the hot summer, he went 
oiit into the corn-field where his iat\\^i ^xv^ *Ocv^ \svsxv 
were cutting the corn, and tying \\. m^\tv\.o ^^^:^^^' 
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He plays about among the com. The sun shines 
very hotly. The poor little boy is very warm, his 
head aches, he runs to his father with both his 
hands upon his head, and crying,"Oh, my head, my 
head! " What does his father do ? Why, what 
fathers would do, calls a lad and says, . " Take him 
home to his mother.** Ah ! where could the poor boy 
be taken to better than to his mother ? The mother 
took her darling boy, and set him upon her knee till 
the sun went down, when he died ; then, with many 
tears, she carried his lifeless body, and laid him on 
the bed in the little chamber on the wall and locked 
the door, wiped the tears from her eyes that her 
husband might not know his boy was dead, and 
going to him said, " Let one of the young men sad- 
dle an ass for me to go to the man of God ?** Why, 
now?** said he. ** It shall be well,** she replied. She 
got in the saddle and said to the young man," Drive 
on ; stop not till I tell you.'* She spoke to no one on 
the way, her heart was so full of her poor boy. She 
came to Carmel, saw the prophet, fell at his feet 
and clasped them, and would not leave him till he 
went with her back to the little chamber on the 
wall. Elisha went in, shut the door, prayed, and 
God restored the boy to life. He called the mother 
into the little chamber ; there was her boy sitting on 
the bed I Oh, look at the tears of joy running 
down her cheeks ! She fell at the prophet's feet 
and bowed herself, then rose up and took away her 
son. Boys, what a sweet picture of a mother's 
love ! 
Look at those women tearing tVve\T \va.\t ^xv^ 
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clothes, beating their breasts, and crying sadly I 
Look at the tears scalding their cheeks I What is 
the matter ? Why, Herod has sent his soldiers and 
killed all the children in Bethlehem under two 
years of age. Oh ! what crying and mourning! The 
little children have been torn from their mothers* 
arms by the cruel soldiers and killed with the sword. 
You don*t wonder at their tears ? Oh 1 how they 
love them ! 

There comes a funeral procession out of the gate 
of that little town. What a crowd of people are 
following. Who 'is it? 

A young man is dead, ** the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow." Was he a good young man ? 
Yes, a good young man to his mother, and she is 
weeping, and the people weep. Jesus meets them 
at the gate. He has compassion on her. He re- 
membered how His mother searched for Him when, 
twelve years old, He stopped behind in the temple. 
Yes, He had heard from His mother's lips how 
she travelled by night into Egypt many miles to 
save His life from Herod's cruel soldiers. Yes, He 
remembered these things, and said to the mother, 
** Don't cry; I'll give life to your son." ** Stop," 
said He to those that were carrying him, and He 
touched him. What a touch ! The young man sat 
up. Look at the colour coming into his cheeks. 
How his eyes brighten ! Yes, he speaks ! Oh ! 
how the mother is overjoyed I How she clasps in 
her arms her son, and tears of joy run dowa he^ 
cheeks. Boys, that's a mother's \on^\ 

Look at the love of Jesus to His Ttvo\\v^t . ^^^Vixccs., 
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boys, on that tree, the blood trickling from His 
hands and feet as He hangs on those nails, the 
crown of thorns tearing His forehead. In dreadful 
pain ; yes, agony. Yet He does not forget His 
mother. With His dying breath He tells John to 
take care of His mother. He did ; he took her to 
his own home. 

What beautiful stories are these from the Bible. 
Perhaps you had never read them. Read that good 
Old Book. There are many more wonderful stories 
which I hope to tell you, if we live to meet again. 
Remember a mother's love, so strong, so deep, so 
touching, that I must speak to you again about it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WE must speak again about a mother's love. 
Now listen to these stories. When Hum- 
boldt was going up one of the large South American 
rivers, he was shown] a rock, on the bank of the 
river, called " The Mother's Rock. "They told him 
that in 1799 a Spanish Missionary led out the 
people who lived at the Mission-station to steal the 
Indians and make them slaves. They came by 
surprise upon an Indian hut in which was a mother 
and three children. Two were infants. The father 
and the elder were gone out to fish, and so escaped. 
They brought her and her babes away to the Mis- 
sion-station. She took her babes, and several 
times attempted to escape to her husband and her 
other children. They ran after her, brought her 
back, and beat her unmercifully with whips. The 
brutes determined to separate her from her babes- 
They put her in the long boat, her legs and hands 
bound with leather thongs. Sitting in the bottom 
of that boat, she krtew by the sun they were taking 
her away from her children. By a sudden effort, 
she broke her bonds and plunged into the river, 
swam to that rock, ran across the country ; they ran 
after her, caught her, brought her back to that rock, 
and scourged her with whips till her blood reddened 
the rock and ran into the stream. Atvd ^^^^ %vw:-^ 
it has been caiied the ** Mother's "RocVl"' 
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With her hands tied behind her, and her back 
still bleeding, she was taken seventy miles from her 
children and thrown into a stable. But what can 
quench a mother's love ? In the morning she was 
not to be found. She had bitten her bonds with 
her teeth, and at the end of four da^s, having swam 
two rivers and walked through seventy miles of 
forest all bleeding and worn out, she was found 
hovering near the hut where her babes were. She 
was seized and taken away again, she drooped, 
would not eat, and died broken-hearted. 

That is a mother's love for her babes. 

In 1778 the Delaware Indians came suddenly on 
the house of a white man. He was from home. 
The mother took some of the children and fled sud- 
denly to the woods close by. The oldest girl took 
up the youngest boy two years of age and ran out 
of the back door to the bush, the Indians laughing 
at her as she held fast the boy. The Indians made 
a son twelve years of age and little Frances, the 
youngest girl of five years of age, prisoners. They 
plundered the house, and made haste to go before 
an alarm was given. The mother was watching 
from a bush, trembling lest they should kill her two 
children, when she saw them about to go away. 
She rushed from her hiding place, and with tears 
streaming down her cheeks, besought the Indians 
to return her children. They laughed at her. She 
then pointed to the boy, who was lame, and made 
signs he would be of no use to them. They under- 
stood her, and restored the boy. She then en- 
treated for Frances, her darling girl. But a strong 
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Indian took the girl by her feet and threw her over 
his shoulder and began to move off. Little Frances 
stretched out one hand to her mother, and with the 
other brushed away her long flaxen hair, whilst the 
tears were streaming from her eyes, and she con- 
tinued to call on her mother for help. The Indian 
turned into the bush, and that was the last she ever 
saw of her darling flaxen-haired Frances. 

The father returned, and as they gathered round 
the waning fire, the silence of the father and the 
tears of the mother told of their agony. 

They had been there, the forest men ! 

And from her mother's breast 
They tore the darling of her love, 

The warbler from its nest. 

And in the chambers of the soul, 

One picture memory laid — 
A child, one hand among her curls. 

The other stretched for aid. 

The picture of little Frances calling for help 
never left the mother's memory. As she grew 
older, it grew more vivid, and many times, whenever 
a white woman was heard of among the Indians, 
did her sons travel among them hundreds of miles 
to see if they could find their sister, offering 500 
dollars for any knowledge of her ; but the mother 
died many years after thinking of her darling to the 
last. That is a mother's love. 

More than a hundred years ago, the Indians came 
down upon the house of a poor German who had 
settled in America. His wife and a little boy had 
gone to a mill a few miles away to get some corn, 
ground. In the house were the tatYvex , ^\^^^N. ^'^^^ 
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and two little girls. The Indians killed the father 
and son, and took away the two poor weeping girls. 
What a sight for the poor mother when she re- 
turned — her husband and son dead on the ground, 
and her little girls taken away into the forest by 
the cruel Indians ! Should she ever see them 
again ? Had the Indians murdered them ? Per- 
haps not. She always thought about them ; yes, 
every night. That is a mother's love. 

Nine years rolled on. An English colonel 
(Bouquet) came with soldiers, conquered the In- 
dians, made them ask for peace. He would not grant 
it without they gave up all white people they had 
stolen away. More than four hundred were brought 
to the Colonel, among them the poor woman's 
youngest daughter; but she had grown to be a young 
woman, and so altered in Indian dress she did not 
know her. Did the daughter remember her mother ? 
Oh, yes, the mother who looked so bright nine 
years before ; but she did not know that grey-haired, 
sorrowful, poor looking widow who was walking up 
and down weeping, looking for her children. 

" Is there no mark about them that you should 
know ? *' said the kind officer. " Oh no," said she. 
**Is there nothing that you ever taught them they 
would remember ? Yes, we used to sing a hymn 
together. <* Oh, sing it,** said the Colonel. She 
began, — 

** Alone, yet not alone, am I 

Though in this solitude so drear; 

I feel my Saviour always nigh, 

He comes the weary hour to cheer. 

I am with Him, and He with me. 

E'en here alone I cannot be." 
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Before she had finished, her youngest daughter, 
now an Indian-looking woman of nineteen, rushed 
out of the crowd, and, clasping her hand round 
her neck, sung the rest of the hymn with her. But 
where was her oldest sister ? She never knew, she 
had never seen her. It was a joyful meeting for that 
mother. But where was her other girl ? It left a 
dreary load on her heart. Such is a mother's love, 
it lasts till death. 

There goes an Indian hunter on horseback, and 
his wife and two children on another, from the 
white man's fort, to hunt in the forest. They come 
to the hunting-ground, build a hut, live some weeks 
there, — the mother at home with the children, the 
father visiting his traps and setting others, and 
bringing home the nice warm furs to sell to the 
white man. 

One day a wounded hunter comes to the hut, 
and says, " Take your children and the horses and 
fly, the Blackfeet have killed your husband and 
wounded me. Fly with your children, or they will 
soon be here." The mother took the two children, 
and mounting the horses, fled into the forest, to- 
wards the white man's fort. How she watched as 
she went the most out of the way paths for fear of 
the Blackfeet ! Just as she is coming out of the 
forest, near the fort, she hears the trampling of 
horses ; she halts, looks through the bush ; it is the 
Blackfeet on horseback, returning from the fort where 
she hoped for shelter and food. When they have 
passed out of sight, she comes out frorcv V\\^ ^o\^^\.. 
What- does she see ? — smoke from woo^etv mvcv^ <2>v 

c 
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the fort. She rides gently up and finds it burnt, 
the white men killed. Oh, what trouble ! On she 
goes, obliged to kill one horse for food, and travels 
on to the next white settlement. What weary 
days and watching nights for fear of bears, and 
worse, Blackfeet. The wants of her little children 
to attend to, and food for them; at last thin, ragged, 
and almost starved, she arrives at the white man's, 
and is fed and clothed. How strong a mother's 
love ! 

There is a mother who has an afflicted son, and 
for thirty-six years there is not anight but she rises 
from her bed to give him some little comfort, or do 
something for him : and when he dies, she only 
survives him another week. That is a mother's 
love to a poor afflicted son ; he always had a place 
in her heart. 

Well do I remember my own mother, on my 
twentieth birthday, bursting into tears, and, as we 
were all rejoicing, we thought it strange. Why did 
she weep? Ah, she was thinking that in another 
year I should be leaving home, and coming to this 
great city, and that I might get with bad com- 
panions, and cause her sorrow. Yes ; it was a 
mother's love to me that sent those tears down her 
cheeks. 

This incident brings to my mind a beautiful pic- 
ture I saw in the Exhibition of 1862. It was the 
first of the family leaving home, — the first break in 
the circle, the first empty chair. There was the 
son on the coach waving his hand, soon to be out 
^^ sight; there was father lookltvg thoughtful, 
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doubtless lifting a prayer to Heaven for his boy's 
protection ; there are the brothers and sisters all 
outside the cottage, with the dog, to watch the 
coach as long as it can be seen, and grandmother 
leaning one hand on the lad*s mother's (her daughter) 
shoulder, — but down the mother's cheeks there rolls 
the tears. Yes, that is the mother's love. 

Now, a word to you elder lads and girls that are 
often thinking of leaving home. Yes, and some- 
times think how good it will be not to have their 
eyes on you. Ah ! many boys and girls leave their 
home only to get out of their father's or mother's 
eye. Many care nothing for either father's or 
mother's feelings. 

Girls ! Think of a girl who had a kind, good 
mother, yet left her home, plunged into sin, lost her 
character, but could not forget her home — her 
mother ! Should she go back ? Yes. She starts 
for her native village. Her mother always kept her 
bed made, and the room in order, the door on the 
latch. She came in sight of the cottage. The light 
was burning, and her mother not in bed. She waits 
and watches. What thoughts of her past life, her 
sins, her mother's kind words and love. The light 
is out ; she waits till she thinks her mother is 
asleep. She softly goes towards the door. Is it 
open ? Her finger gently tries. She lifts the latch, 
and goes to her little room without noise. Her bed 
is made, her night clothes on the pillow : how won- 
derful ! She undressed and got into bed, — could noO 
sleep for a long time. Did her mothet ^-jy^^^W^^I 
Oh, yes, she hoped she would corcv^ \i^.O»L. ^V^ \ 

c 2 
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tears ran down her cheeks and wet the pillow. At 
last she sank into sleep. In the morning, when she 
awoke, her mother was bending over her and kissing 
her, whilst the scalding tears were flowing fast 
down her cheeks. That was a mother's love. 

Girls, do not cause your mother's sorrow ; be a 
comfort to them. How many have left their homes, 
and have never seen their mother again. 

A youth, the only son of a farmer, — (a kind 
father and a loving mother was his,) — ^was sent to a 
neighbouring market town on business. It is time 
for him to return. He does not come. Where can 
he be ? His father looks anxious. The mother 
wonders where the lad can be. The old faithful 
manservant saddles the horse, and rides off to the 
town. The father saddles another and goes in 
another direction. The mother walks up and down 
the room ; hour after hour the village church bells 
tell are passing. She wrings her hands ; wipes the 
tears. Where is her boy ? Hark ! it is the sound 
of a horse's feet. She goes out. It is the father. 
Has he heard anything of the boy? Alas, no. 
The tears flow afresh as she leans on her husband. 
They wait after midnight. There is the trampling 
of the servant's horse. Has he learnt anything ? 
Oh, yes, a sad story ! He has gone away with the 
money he had taken with some bad companions, 
and perhaps was leaving the country, for he had 
done something that if found out would place him 
in prison. They went to his drawer ; his bank 
book was gone ; his watch and all his little valuables 
were taken away. The mothei shed a. flood of 
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tears, and sank on her husband's neck, praying 
that God would protect and keep her wandering boy. 
Years rolled on, and nothing was heard of him. 
The son in a distant land, tired of his wandering 
life, thought he would return to his home, entered 
a ship bound for England, had a prosperous and 
speedy passage ; but when in sight of the English 
coast, a storm wrecked the ship, and he was just 
saved with only the clothes he had on. He 
travelled on to his native village. He rested as he 
neared it in a bye-place, that he might not be seen ; 
then, as he heard the village clock strike, he thought 
he would creep into the churchyard, and rest there 
a little nearer home. How familiar those old bells 
sounded. He remembered his boyhood. He sat 
down on a grave ; thoughts of his home came 
rushing through his mind, of the chiming of those 
Sabbath bells ; then he hears the hooting of the 
owls in the ivy growing round the church tower. 
The bells strike the hour. He looks round, sees a 
stone at the head of the grave on which he is 
sitting; He looks steadfastly at it ; his eyes iill 
with tears ; there is his mother's name. Yes, it 
is his mother's who so fondly kissed him, and 
smoothed down his hair the last night he was at 
home, and had given him a mother's blessing be- 
fore she slept. Ah, never again would he feel those 
soft warm lips impressing his cheek with a kiss ; 
never hear her voice exclaiming, ** Good night, my 
boy ; God bless you ! " Yet it was sounding plainly 
in his ears. Her bright and spatklm^ ^^^ ^-a.^ 
closed in death, to see him no more. Xt.V\i^ ^^^x^^^ 
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to see her looking sadly on him. And then, 
thought he, have I broken her heart ? Then the 
tears flowed again ; he could not get up for some 
time. And how is father ? he thought. He got up 
and hurried to the old farm-house, looked through 
the window, and saw the old, grey-headed man 
with the family Bible on the table, sitting reading 
aloud, the old servant in the corner, and the others 
sitting around listening. He opens the door, 
rushes towards his father, and cried, "Father, father, 
forgive me.'* His father rose up in astonishment, 
and clasped him in his arms — a returning prodigal. 
Ah, boys, if you leave your homes you may 
never see your mothers again, but bring their grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave ; but worse still, 
you ' may never return yourself. Let me tell the 
affecting story of one I knew well. He spent nine 
years in surveying the great coral reef and Lousiade 
Archipelago, with Australia and New Guinea; 
came home and called on me in 1850, in London, 
and told me he was going to India, and had entered 
a ship in the Thames. Instead of that he returned 
to Portsmouth, where his parents lived ; never 
went to see them, they thinking he had gone to 
India. He stopped a month or more in that town; 
then entered a man of war going to the South 
Pacific ; and just as she was about to sail his father 
and mother were told that he was on board the ship. 
His father tried to see him, but was too late. The ship 
put into Rio Janeiro ; he went on shore with another 
^an, and that night he was seized with the black 
^^ver, and died in a few hours— arcvotv^ strangers, 
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speaking a foreign language. Ah, what were his 
thoughts as he lay on that bed ? No mother to 
smooth his dying pillow ! Hard lot ! Heavy punish- 
ment, in a strange land, without a friend, to 
breathe his last. Ah, lads ! never leave your father 
nor mother like this ; God often punishes in a way 
you little think of. You run away from your 
parents, and God never lets you see them again. 

I have seen many boys and girls that do not 
study the feelings of their fathers and mothers, 
and if they can annoy them it is their delight. 
What a devilish spirit is this ! I well remember 
a story connected with a good man, and a place I 
know well. Many years ago, perhaps it is seventy, 
— it may not be more than sixty years since it hap- 
pened. It is a story that older boys and girls would 
do well to lay to heart. You who think you are too 
old to be told anything by your mothers or fathers,— 
who are beginning to think you are men and wo- 
men enough to care nothing about them, and know 
best yourselves — who will not listen, and are con- 
trary, and if they speak to you about your miscon- 
duct threa^ten to leave your home, and do not mind 
hurting their feelings,— -you forget how they love 
you. Ah, remember how God often punishes 
severely those boys and girls who leave their homes, 
and care nothing for hurting their parents* feelings. 

Two youths ran away from their home ; they 
were offended with something their father would 
not let them do. They said they would go to sea. 
Now, boys, I know something about the sea a^eA 
about boys going to sea, and 1 am aitta\^ *0w^^ 
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often go to get from under a father's or mother*s 
eye, thinking they may do as they like. 

These lads came to Portsmouth. Their parents, 
who were wealthy people, wrote to ministers at 
different sea-port towns. Among others they wrote 
to Mr. Griffin, at Portsmouth, to see if he would 
find them. He sought for them at the low public- 
houses frequented by sailors, ahd found them ; he 
spoke to them kindly about bringing their father's 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, and breaking a 
mother's heart. The youngest one burst into tears, 
and returned with Mr. Griffin ; but what did the 
oldest say ? " No, I'll not go back ; I'll make them 
feel; I'll go to sea." **Go, young man," said Mr. 
Griffin, " but remember, be sure, your sins will find 
you out." He went to sea, the other lad returning 
to his parents. 

Years rolled on. One morning before it was 
light, a boatman knocked at Mr. Griffin's door, and 
told him that a man was lying under sentence 
of death on board a ship at Spithead, who wanted 
to see him directly. Mr. Griffin dressed, and im- 
mediately accompanied the boatman to Spithead. 
He went on board the man-of-war, and saw the man in 
irons. " Do you know me, sir ?" said the man. " No, 
my friend, I do not ; you are in a most awful situa- 
tion." ** Yes, sir, I am. Do you remember two young 
lads who ran away from their homes ? One you per- 
suaded to return, but the other would not, and 
you said to him, *Go, young man, but remember, be 
sure, your sins will find you out.' I am that youth, 
and my sin has found me out." Mr. Griffin prayed 
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with him, came immediately to London, saw his 
father, went with him to — I think it was — Lord Hali- 
fax, Secretary of State, and just at the last moment 
got a pardon. They hastened to Portsmouth. It was 
the morning of the execution ; the yellow flag was 
flying, the signal for death, when the weeping 
father and Mr. Griffin got into a boat to be rowed 
to Spithead. The boatman pulled quickly, and just 
got to the ship in time to stop the execution, and 
the prisoner fell into the arms of his father a re- 
turning prodigal. Oh ! let me beseech you never 
to indulge in that awful spirit that delights in pain- 
ing a father's or a mother's heart. 

A story equally affecting is related of one who, 
returning a broken-hearted, penitent son, never saw 
either father or mother again. He was an only 
son. He had a kind father and a tender-hearted 
mother. Yes, a praying mother and father. But 
he did not like their eye over him, and was deter- 
mined to be a soldier. He enlisted in a re^giment 
going to the West Indies. His mother besought 
him not to go. Yes, he would. He did not mind 
her tears. He had plunged into sin, hated the Bible. 
His mother folded one up in his shirt and put it in 
his box. On board the ship he went to his box, 
unfolded the shirt, out fell the Bible. So angry 
was he that he threw it overboard ; he could not 
bear the sight of it ; he was afraid it would speak 
to him. When in the West Indies, he was wander- 
ing in the woods with his companions on the Sab- 
bath, and he heard singing some distance ofC. lt'^^% 
an old familiar Sunday-school tuti^* "V^.^ Vi'vX. V^^ 
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companions to listen. What thoughts of home 
came into his mind, when he was a happy Sabbath 
scholar ! He got nearer so that he might listen 
when the singing was over. It was a missionary 
preaching to the negroes. He heard the message, 
repented of his sin, prepared to return home on the 
first opportunity. He returned. Entering his 
native town he met a funeral, followed by a near 
relative. He enquired. It was his father. His 
mother had died soon after he left home, and now 
his father's grey hairs were brought with sorrow to 
the grave. He followed him weeping. What a 
sorrowful day to him. Another lesson of punish- 
ment for those who are careless of their father's 
and mother's feelings. 

Ah ! what a beautiful story is that of the pro- 
digal. He wanted to get from home, so that the 
eye of his father might not be on him. What did 
he do ? — went into a far country and plunged into 
sin, and when he had lost all his money, and was 
obliged to feed pigs for bread, he thought of home. 
Ah ! what a sweet word is " home." 

*• Be it ever so homely, there is no place like home. " 

Yes, and he came back to his home ragged and 
miserable ; and how many days had that father 
walked to the top of the hill and looked across the 
country wondering if ever he would come back. 
Yes, one day he saw a poor, thin, miserable, ragged 
man, slowly walking with staff and blistered feet. 
Is it his son ? Oh, yes, it is. He runs to meet 
him, and falls upon his neck and kisses him. 
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Boys, love your homes. Love your fathers and 
mothers. Do all you can to comfort them and 
make them happy. Don't think of leaving your 
home and never writing to them. Oh, no ! you can 
never do for them what they have done for you. 
Many more stories of what mothers have done for 
their children I could tell, but must stop. One 
story more, and I have done. About 1800 years 
ago Mount Vesuvius sent out great flames and red 
hot stones, and streams of hot lava ran down the 
sides of the mountain, and burnt up the vineyards 
and houses. The people seized hold of what was 
most valuable, and ran away as fast as they could. 
In one cottage lived an old man and his wife, too 
old and feeble to run, and their two sons. One son 
said to the other, ** Where shall we find any trea- 
sure so valuable as our father and mother ? " So 
one took his father, and the other his mother, on 
their shoulders, and ran through the showers of 
falling hot stones, and escaped. And where they 
placed their parents was called the ** Field of the 
Pious Sons." These lads had no Bible to teach 
them. You have. Follow them 'in love to your 
parents, and God will bless you. God is our 
Father, and in Heaven all will be one family living 
together in love — Father and children all living in 
love. No anger will be there. No tears there ; 
all will be wiped away. On earth you are one 
of a family. Live in love with father and mother. 
Never cause them to shed tears or heave a sigh 
for you. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WE have painted a picture, and had a dis- 
solving view. Let us paint another. How 
pleasant at this season, called autumn, to walk in 
the country and see the golden fruit on the trees* 
the grapes on the vines, and the rich yellow and 
brown leaves that fall from the trees lying on the 
grass I How beautiful ! But soon a change comes. 
What is that ? A sharp, biting, easterly wind, 
chilling everything; thick clouds of snow falling 
like feathers, and looking like a bed of white down 
spread over the green fields, and the sharp frost 
freezing every pool and stream of water, chilling 
our fingers and toes. Oh, how cold it is ! How 
glad we are to get to some warm blazing fire where 
all is cheerful ! 

Boys, girls, anger is like this cold, chilly, freezing 
wind, makes all cold and uncomfortable. 

Are you happy when you are with angry people ? 
Oh, no, there is nothing warm about them. They 
are so chilly, frosty ; bite so. But there is no 
freezing about kind and loving people ? Oh, no. 
And now I want to tell you some stories of a 
father's love to drive all the frost out of your hearts 
and warm them. 

Now for the old Bible story of Jacob and his 
twelve boys. Just see how hard Vv^ Vvad to work 
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to keep his boys. He had a hard master, who 
changed his wages ten times ; and he had to 
watch the cattle night and day. Yes, frosty nights, 
too, while his boys were in their warm beds ; and 
in day time the hot sun and thirst he had to bear, 
and if the lions or tigers killed any, he had to make 
it good ; and this he did for twenty years. And how 
did his boys behave to him ? A sad, yet true story 
of what many boys do. Jacob loved his youngest 
son but one, Joseph, and made him a coat of many 
colours. His brothers did not love him, and when 
he came to them with a message from their father, 
some wanted to kill him, others threw him into 
a pit, then drew him out and sold him for a slave 
to some merchants passing by. What should they 
say to their father ? Now for deceit and lies. Do 
one bad thing, and if you keep on you must do 
many more bad things to hide it. Ah, boys ! keep 
from the first sin. They killed a goat, and dipped 
the coat of many colours in the blood, and took 
it to their father and said, " We have found 
this — is it Joseph's coat ? " Why, they knew. 
What deceit to their father ! Yes, he knew the 
coat, and bursting into tears, said, ** It is my 
son's coat; some evil beast hath devoured him." 
What were their thoughts when the tears were run- 
ning down their father's cheeks ! 

Many years after this, when there was no corn in 
the land, he sent his sons down into Egypt to buy 
corn, and they came back without Simeon, whom the 
ruler put in prison, and told them not to corcv^-ac^^vcv 
without bringing down their y oun^e^X. ^axol^^x ^^t^- 
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jamin. The kind old father burst into tears, and 
said, ** Joseph is not, Simeon is not, and will you 
take Benjamin away? All these things are against 
me.'* Read this story in your Bibles, and you 
will see the trouble they got into afterwards. Boys, 
if you deceive or illtreat your fathers in that way, 
remember God often punishes very severely ; He 
never forgets. Be kind to your father. 

Look at David. He had many sons, but one he 
loved very much — Absalom — for he was a hand- 
some fellow, with such a beautiful head of hair. 
I daresay he thought what a fine fellow he was for 
a king. But though so handsome to look at, he had 
a wicked heart — very wicked : no one could see 
that but God. He was proud. Pride soon drives 
all the good out of our hearts. It did out of Ab- 
salom's ; he killed his brother, and then rose up 
against his own kind, indulgent father, and came 
after him with a multitude of soldiers to kill him. 
When David's soldiers marched out against him 
the kind old man called the officers aside, and told 
them to deal gently with the young man, Absalom. 
In the battle Absalom's soldiers were beaten, and 
ran away. Absalom, riding on a mule under the 
boughs of a tree, his hair, so beautiful and curly, 
caught in the branches, and his mule ran away 
from under him, and there he was hanging by his 
hair. Some one told Joab, who came and thrust 
him through with darts, and killed him. What an 
end for a disobedient son ! 

When it was told David his son was dead, he 
went up to the chamber over tVv^ ^a.te, weeping. 
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and saying, " Oh, my son Absalom, my son ! my son 
Absalom ! would to God I had died for thee ! Oh, 
Absalom, my son, my son !'* That is a father's love. 
Return that love. 

Look at that young woman near her father's bed- 
side. She does not remember her mother ; she 
was too young when she died. No, she only knows 
her father. He has been ill a long time. She 
moves so softly, so gently not to disturb him, like 
an angel. She knows by his looks all his wants, 
as he lies on that bed, and before he can speak she 
waits upon him. He is getting weaker, weaker. 
Look at her kneel at his bedside. He takes her 
hands in his, and asks God to reward her for all 
her love to him, and dies. She follows him to the 
grave, the only mourner. Will God hear that 
prayer ? Yes, He has and will honour and reward 
her for her love to her father. Girls that have lost 
your mothers, be kind to your fathers. How often 
they have to rise up early and work late, and go 
without many comforts to feed and clothe you that 
you may come to the Sabbath-school. If they look 
cross, when they, come home, you don't know what 
they have suffered, or how tired they are. Speak 
kindly to them ; do all you can to be a blessing to 
them, that they may love you more, and be glad to 
see your smiling faces and hear your cheerful 
voices, having no tales to tell of each other. 

But we want more love than this ; we want love 
in the family — brothers and sisters loving each 
other. Read the old Bible story of Jacob arvd "^^^xi., 
two brothers. One day Esau cairv^ \tv l^vsw ^xv^ 
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weary, and Jacob was making some pottage that 
smelt very nice. ** Oh, give me some," said Esau, 
** for I am ready to die." Would you not think 
that a kind brother would have given him some 
directly ? Jacob did not, without he would give 
him his birthright, and that was a double share of 
his father's property. What unkindness ! After 
this he slyly robbed Esau of the blessing by telling 
lies and deceiving his father. But. it did him no 
good. His brother was angry and threatened to 
kill him. He was obliged to leave his home with- 
out a servant or any one to help him, and wander 
over the country, and sleep the first night on a 
stone for a pillow, instead of the warmed tent and 
a mother's blessing. Ah I he never saw that 
mother again, or felt her soft hand smooth down 
his hair, and say, ** God bless thee, my son." And 
when he got to his journey's end, what did he find ? 
a hard master, who was always deceiving him for 
twenty years. That is the way God mostly punishes 
if we deceive others ; He allows others to deceive 
us. I dare say Jacob often sighed, when watching 
the sheep on the cold frosty nights, and thought if 
he had not deceived his brother he would not have 
been a servant. 

After serving this hard master twenty years he 
left him, and returned homeward. He heard his 
brother Esau was coming to meet him with 500 
men. Ah ! then he thought of what he had done to 
make him angry, and in his distress prayed to God 
for help. Esau came, and directly he saw his 
brother he fell on his neck and kissed him, and 
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burgt into tears, glad to see his brother, and not a 
word did he mention about what Jacob did to him. 
That is the forgiving spirit I want brothers to have 
to each other. 

David says, in one of the Psalms, ** How good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.'* You all like pleasant things. It is pleasant 
and good for brothers to love each other. Then he 
says, " It is like the precious ointment that ran 
down Aaron's beard, even to the skirts of his gar- 
ment." He says it was fragrant ; that is, that the 
smell was beautiful. Again he says, ** It was like 
the dew of Mount Hermon." You have all seen the 
dew spread about everywhere. Plants and grasses 
are refreshed by it. Just like this is brotherly love. 

In Mr. Kilpin's school at Exeter were two bro- 
thers, one older than the other. The oldest was 
one of the best boys in the school. The youngest 
broke the rules many times. At last Mr. Kilpin 
resolved to punish him severely. The elder 
brother went to him, and said, ** Sir, punish me 
instead of my brother ; he is younger and more 
tender, and not able to bear it as well as I can." 

** Oh, no I" said Mr. Kilpin, ** I cannot put you 
to pain who have done no wrong." 

** Ah, sir I it would pain me more to see him 
punished." 

Mr. Kilpin, addressing the younger lad, said, 
" What do you say to this ?" 

He did not answer, but looked sullen. 

His brother burst into tears, saying, " I cax^Vi^^^ 
it better than him." 
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** But he does not ask for pardon for himself. 
Does he not deserve punishment ? '* 

" Oh, yes, sir ! But please take me ; I am 
stronger than he is." 

He then threw his arms round his brother's neck, 
and wetted his hardened sulky face with tears of 
tenderness. This was more than he could bear. 
His tears began to flow ; his heart melted ; and he 
asked forgiveness, and embraced his brother. Mr. 
Kilpin forgave him for his brother's sake. That 
was true brotherly love. 

Three hundred years ago, a Portuguese ship* 
coming from Goa, in the East Indies, struck upon 
a rock. The captain and nineteen others escaped 
in a boat with a small quantity of provisions. In 
a few days the captain died, and the provisions 
getting short, it was resolved to draw lots, and 
throw every fourth person overboard except the 
carpenter, the master, and a friar : four vvere to die. 
Three were thrown into the sea. The fourth was a 
young Portuguese gentleman who had a wife and 
family at Goa, and three sisters dependent upon 
him. With him in the boat was a younger brother. 
When the lot fell on the elder, this affectionate 
brother reminded him of his family, told him he 
was single, and his life of no consequence to anyone 
but himself, and prayed to take his place. The 
elder refused. The younger would take no refusal, 
but throwing himself on his knees, held his brother 
so fast that they could not get him away. The elder 
still refused, and told the younger to be a father 
^o the children, and protect Vvis s\stw^ axvd wife. 
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But all could not change the resolution of the 
younger. At last the elder brother yielded, and the 
younger was thrown into the sea. Was there ever 
brotherly love stronger than this love to death. 

One word for sisterly love, and now an old Bible 
story. Look at that cottage by night close to 
the river ; there is a mother with a pretty baby, a 
boy only three months old, a little boy between 
three and four, and a girl between ten and eleven. 
What are they doing ? The girl has brought in a 
large bundle of bulrushes ; then they put the curtain 
up at the window that no one shall see them, and, 
by the lamplight, they are plaiting them into a 
basket. How quiet and how quick they all work ! 
One is rubbing out the tops of the bulrushes to 
make a soft down bed. It is the baby's sister. 
The little boy wonders what they are doing. 

They have made the basket, put some pitch 
to keep the water out, and then sister lays in the 
soft down from the tops of the rushes. They then 
lay the baby in it. Mother and sister kiss the 
boy and drop a tear, and putting a cover on, take 
the basket down to the river-side and lay it among 
the rushes. Why ? because the King ordered all 
the little boys to be destroyed, and they had hid him 
for three months, and were afraid of the soldiers or 
police coming to take the baby away. 

Who is that standing on the top of the bank 
watching the basket. It is the baby's sister. Per- 
haps she had seen the King's daughter come down 
to the river-side, and had heard she hada.Viw^Nxft.'ax^. 
She prays God to direct her to t\v^ \>^\i^\>e.lo\^ ^^>:i 

D 2. 
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crocodiles come. Hark ! there are voices ! It is 
the Princess coming to the river-side. She sees the 
basket, wonders what it can be, tells her maid to 
draw it out of the water. What can it be ? They 
open the lid and the baby cries. Babies' cries have 
unlocked many hearts. She feels for him. The 
sister, who had been watching from the top of the 
bank, runs down, and says, ** Shall I fetch a nurse ? " 
** Oh, do ! " and away she runs and fetches the babe's 
mother, who nurses it for the Princess. That is the 
story of Moses and his sister Miriam. Sisters, be 
kind to your brothers. 

You remember the story of little Frances, who 
was carried off by the Delaware Indians, and her 
mother dying without hearing of her. 

Fifty-nine or sixty years after she was taken by 
the Indians, intelligence was brought to the family 
of a white wonian living among the Miami Indians, 
who was their long-lost sister. Two brothers, and 
a sister nearly seventy, set off with an interpreter to 
travel through the dreary Miami reserves to see 
their lost sister, and after weary travelling at last 
found her, recognising her by the nail being off her 
thumb. But oh ! what a grief to brother and sister ! 
— she was dark, ignorant, had forgotten her name 
and the Sabbath. She told them the story of her 
life, and what she remembered about them, but 
would not go with them, but wished to die with the 
Indians. 

They questioned her and asked her name ! 

She said she could not tell ; 
They breathed that long-loved name to her — 

She smiled and knew it v/eV\. 
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They wept, and wept with burning tears 

That would not be repressed, 
For she was dark and knew not e'en 

When came the day of rest. 

Her brothers and sister visited her two or three times 
after this and did all they could for her comfort. 

How strong are the cords that bind the hearts 
of brothers and sisters when there ig love in the 
heart. Think of this elder sister, more then seventy 
years of age, making this long journey into the 
forest to see her sister. 

What a picture of both brotherly and sisterly 
love ! 

Then we should love friends. What a sweet word 
is friend ! We read in history the story of two 
friends, named Damon and Pythias. One of them 
was condemned to death by a wicked king. On a 
certain day, as he wished to see his wife and child- 
ren before he died, his friend offered to go to prison 
instead. The King agreed to keep him there till 
the day of execution, and if the other did not 
come back in time, Damon was to die in his 
place. 

He departed in haste to his home, took leave of 
his wife and children, and started to return. When 
he arrived where the road crossed the river, a 
heavy rain and flood had swept away the bridge ; 
no boat could be found. He plunges into the river 
and swims safely over. Walking quickly along the 
road, he is stopped by robbers ; he kills several, 
and the rest run into the woods. 

The sun now shines hotly *, Vve ^^^m^ x^^^^ V'?^ 
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perish of thirst. He hears a stream of water rush- 
ing over the stones, drinks, and is refreshed ; sits 
down for a short rest behind a bush. Some men 
pass by ; they are talking ; he listens. What does 
he hear ? They say that vile Pythias will leave his 
friend to die. 

He gets up, and presses on with all his strength. 
Sees the towers of the city in the distance. A mes- 
senger meets him, tells him to save himself, he 
will be too late. No ! On he goes ; he runs till he 
reaches a crowd ; a cross is borne along, and his 
friend is being led forth. He bursts through the 
crowd, crying, ** Tm come, Pm come ! save my 
friend ! *' ** He*s come, he*s come I " shouts the 
people. The King, seated on a movable throne 
drawn by horses, is astonished. What, one man 
love another enough to die for him ! — he cannot 
understand it. 

Seeing the two friends clasping each other round 
the neck, he forgives Pythias, orders the execution 
to be stopped, and asks, as a favour, to be admitted 
to their friendship. 

But none could love the Prince as a friend. 
Why ? He was such a miserable, angry, jealous, 
suspicious man. Ah ! and he felt what a miserable 
fellow he was, when he saw the love of these two 
friends. He felt no one loved him. How he wanted 
some one to love him ! Oh, how miserable must 
every man, woman, boy and girl be whom nobody 
loves ! 

The King had beautiful palaces, soldiers, ships, 
money ; but he was miserable. Otv^ o^ Kk nobles 
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said to him one day, ^* What a happy man you 
must be!** *« Do you think so?" said the King: 
* wear my crown for an hour.** " Oh, yes ; that I 
will.'* He sat down in the King's robes and crown 
to a rich feast. Slaves richly dressed brought in 
the gold and silver dishes, with the choicest dainties 
for him to eat, when he suddenly looked up and 
saw a naked, glittering sword hanging over his 
head, only by a single thread fastened to the 
ceiling. If that thread were to break ! The 
thought w^s too much : his knees shook, a cold 
sweat came over him ; he took the crown from his 
head and left the table, giving up the post of king. 
No, he would not hold it one hour. Boys, that is 
the picture of a man without a friend. 

The good old book tells us of a friend, — a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother, — 

** One there is above all others 

Well deserves the name of Friend." 

Have you ever sought this Friend ? His is the best 
friendship. He is a powerful Friend, a compas- 
sionate Friend, a forgiving, Friend, a loving Friend, 
an unchanging Friend : if all other friends leave, 
He never will. 

Let us leave the fields and houses and the beau- 
tiful light of day, the blooming flowers and creeping 
ivy, the sunny banks and green fields, and go deep 
down into the earth's dark breast, where, at the 
bottom of a shaft, or deep hole, two iften are pre- 
paring to blast the solid rock. They bore a hole 
put in the powder, fix a fuse iVvaA. ViJX \i\xrc\. Vycv^ 
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enough to let them get to the top. They get the 
fuse half way in, and cannot get it in or out. One 
carelessly cuts it with a stone against a rod of iron. 
Fire is struck ; the fuse catches ; it hisses ; it will 
burn only half the right time. An iron basket in 
which they came down, suspended by a chain, 
hangs close to them. They both rush towards it 
and shriek out the signal to pull up. The man 
above cannot turn the windlass. One only could 
escape. To stop is death to both. One man 
looked at the other and stepped back. He looks 
a moment in his friend and comrade's face. Oh, 
what a look was that I He cries, ** Escape ! a minute 
more and I'm in heaven." On sped the bucket up 
the sounding shaft. The man was safe ! Eager 
to watch the fate of his friend and deliverer, he put 
his head over the shaft and looked down. Just 
then a rumbling sound was heard — the fuse had 
burnt out and exploded the powder. Up came a 
fragment of the rifted rock, strikes him on the brow, 
and leaves a mark that tells him of his escape. 
The other brave man sat down in a corner of the 
mine, and holiding a flat slab of stone before his 
eyes, awaited death. But the fire passed him by, 
and he was saved. When he was asked why he 
risked his life for his friend and mate, he said, 

"His little children would be wet with grief, 
While I had none." 

What a touching story I what friendship ! No 
true friendship without love in your heart. Try 
and have earthly friends ; but above all don't forget 
j^our heavenly Friend, Jesus CYvnst. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHEN Jesus was on earth He was asked 
many questions. One day a lawyer came 
to Him, and said, " Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ? " 

Jesus said, "What is written in the law, how 
do you read it ?'* He said, " Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and soul, and' 
mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self." Jesus said, " Do this, and you shall live.'* 
But he asked another question, " Who is my neigh- 
bour?" Jesus replied by telling a story, and yet 
not a story, but something that I believe had hap- 
pened a short time before. 

' He said, ** A certain man went down to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, who wounded him, stripped 
him oif his clothes, and went away leaving him half 
dead." (Now the road to Jericho in some parts is 
dark and gloomy; high rocks overhang the path, 
and there are deep caves where robbers can hide 
and tush out on the poor traveller. When Mr. 
Buckingham travelled that way he was obliged to 
have a guard of soldiers to protect him ; and in 
1820 Sir F. Henniker was robbed, stripped, and 
wounded by the Arabs on this very road.) " And by 
chance a certain Priest came by that way, but the. 
wounded and naked man did not tcvon^ \\vkC' — \Nfc 
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might have been afraid of the trouble or the robbers 
— " so he passed on. Then came a Levite ; he went 
and looked at him, but passed by on the other side. 
Then came a Samaritan, whom the Jews thought 
the wickedest people in the world. But he no 
sooner saw the poor man lying naked, bleeding, 
and groaning, than he got off his beast," — I suppose 
an ass, — " and went over to him. See him raise him 
up, and then run over to the little bundle on the 
ass's back, untie it, take out the wine and oil, and 
one of his linen garments. He tears it up into 
bandages, and wipes the wounds ; then pours wine 
and oil into them, and gently binds them up. What 
is he doing now ? Why he is carrying the wounded 
man and Isiying him on the ass's back. How gently 
he does it, and ties him on to keep him from falling. 
Then he gently leads him in the smoothest part of 
the road so as not to shake the poor wounded man. 
He does not think of thieves coming out of the dark 
caves and robbing him. Oh, no, he is thinking of 
the poor man. Look at him leading him all the 
way to the inn. He calls the master of the house, 
and tells him to take care of the poor man. Then 
he pulls out his purse and pays him all the money 
he can spare, and tells him, if he has to spend more, 
he will pay when he comes that way." 

Jesus asked the lawyer which was the poor man's 
neighbour, " the Priest, the Levite, or the Sama- 
ritan ? " 

Which do you say ? The Samaritan. 

Now, boys, what Jesus said to the lawyer, he 
says to you, " Go, thou, and do likewise." Love 
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your neighbour; and your neighbour is not only 
the person who lives near you, but everyone who is 
in trouble and distress. Show your love by helping. 
Young as you may be, you can do a kind deed, say 
a kind word. 

What an affecting story is that of Margaret Wil- 
son, of Leamside, near Durham. Only a few months 
since, four children were playing on the rails, 
when an engine came round a curve or bend on 
the line. The driver saw them, and that he was 
very near killing them, and he instantly did all he 
could do; he reversed the engine, put on the 
breaks, shut off the steam, and sounded the whistle. 
The scream of the whistle was the first thing that 
warned the children. In an instant a little boy was 
seen running to the platform, with Margaret, a 
girl of nine years of age, the oldest of four, following 
him. They had a fair chance of escape : one step 
more and she and her brother would have been out 
of danger; but looking behind her, she saw her 
two little playfellows toddling over the metals, 
under the very shadow of the engine. Her heart 
at once filled with compassion and courage ; she 
turned back, rushed toward them, caught them up, 
and had just huddled them between the rails and 
platform when the rod of the engine struck her on 
the head a horrible blow : she fell, and even then 
forced the little ones out of danger ; but she and 
her own little brother died. 

Greater love can no man show than to lay down 
his life for his neighbour. Margaret WilsQtv^ 
dying, saved the lives of two diWdietv ^ontsx^^*^ >?}cvaxv 
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herself: she obeyed the Lord Jesus Christ when 
he said, " Go, thou, and do likewise," and that 
is what He says to you. 

Margaret Wilson is gone. Though dead, she 
speaks to us all of love to our neighbour. " Suffer 
little children to come unto me," said the Saviour, 
** for of such is the kingdom of heaven." Yes, the 
kingdom^ of heaven is a kingdom of loving and 
brave hearts, like Margaret Wilson's. 

If we have loving hearts, and are kind to others, 
they will be kind to us. You may have heard the 
echo story. I will tell it. A little boy came home 
from school for his holiday to his mother, who had 
moved into the country, and lived in a valley near 
a stream of water, with many hills around. The 
little boy went out for a walk, and wandered along 
the banks of the stream. At last he began to sing ; 
then he thought he heard some one mocking 
him. He stopped ; all was quiet. He shouted 
out, ** Who are you ? " and he heard the echo 
answer, " Who are you.*' He began to get angry, 
and shouted out, "I'll beat you," and the echo 
answered, " I'll beat you." He looked round, and 
could see no one, went home to his mother, and 
told her some one was mocking him that he could 
not see. " And what did you say ? " said his 
mother. ** I asked him who he was, and he 
mocked me ; then I told him I would beat him." 
** When you go again, you sing ; and if you hear 
the voice, you sing * I'll love you,' and see what he 
says." He went for another walk on the banks 
of the stream, and began to siiv^. TVv^yv \\^ Iv^ard 
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the echo, so he sang loudly, * I love you ;* and he 
heard the echo answer, * I love you.* Now, if we 
show love to other people, they will show love to 
us, like the echo. Show love to your neighbours, 
and they must be hard-hearted if they don't show 
some kindness to you. 

Love is horizontal and perpendicular. Very hard 
words. But horizontal is this : straight out right and 
left, to go out each side of you, and perpendicular 
is upright, and goes up to God in heaven and down 
to man on earth, even to the lowest man. ** Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." Ev erybody. 
And you have heard the old saying, ** Where there 
is a will there is a way." Love is very inventive ; 
that is, it finds out how to do things that seem 
often impossible. 

A man was crossing a battle-field in America. 
The dead had been buried and the wounded taken 
away, but he thought he heard groans proceeding 
from some thick bushes. He went to see, and 
found a wounded soldier ready to perish from thirst, 
only just able to say, " Water ! water I *' What 
could he bring it in ? He had nothing. Then the 
thought struck him about his felt hat; so going 
to the stream, he sunk down the crown of his 
hat, and made it the shape of a large basin, 
and brought it full of water, and saved the life 
of the wounded soldier. We are to be kind to 
strangers. 

Paul said to the early Christians, ** Be not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers ;" that is, be kind tothem^ 
and give them what they want. **¥ot" ^^^^V^^ 
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" some have entertained angels unawares ;'* that is, 
did not know they were angels. 

Abraham was sitting at the door of his tent, and 
saw three strangers coming towards him. He rose 
up to meet them, invited them in to wash their 
feet, and Sarah immediately began to bake some 
cakes, whilst Abraham ran to the herd and got a 
young tender calf and ordered it to be killed for the 
strangers, that they might eat and wash and pass 
on refreshed. But these three strangers he was so 
kind to were angels, but he did not know it, and 
they had some good news to tell him of what God 
would do for him and his children after him. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, when there were 
only a few lighthouses, wicked men in this country 
often lit fires on rocks or hills to deceive the sailors 
tossed in the storm, that they might run their ship 
on the rocks and wreck, and often they did not try 
to save the drowning crew, but sometimes plun- 
dered and murdered those who escaped. But it is 
quite altered now : lighthouses are built on dan- 
gerous places to warn the sailor, and life-boats are 
stationed all round our coast to try and save the 
crew of any ship that strikes on sands or rocks. 
When a French captain was asked in a storm, if he 
could tell where he was, he said, ** I know I am near 
the English coast by the life-boats." I am glad 
the boys and girls of our schools bought a life-boat 
with their spare pence. And when your boat is 
launched, none of the boatmen will ask, ** Is it an 
English ship ?" No ; if the crew are French, or 
Spaniards, or any other naliotv, \\. vi\ll make no 
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difference to the brave sailors, who will pull the 
boat through the boiling and foaming sea and try 
to save them. 

" Through the wild surf they cleave their way 
Lost in the foam, nor know dismay, 
For they go the crew to save." 

No, with our Bibles in our hands, teaching us 
love, we will not let the storm-tossed sailor of any 
country be drowned on our shores, if we can save 
him. 

The Bible declares God has made of one blood 
all men that dwell on the face of the earth, and if a 
man has a black skin, he has a warm heart. The 
negro is a stranger here ; don*t mock him or call 
him ill names. 

We read in Jeremiah, when the Chaldeans were 
besieging Jerusalem, Jeremiah told the King and 
all the people that, if they did not leave off doing 
wrong to each other, and still refuse to listen to 
God's voice, he would deliver the city into the 
hands of their enemies. They laughed at him and 
mocked him. Jeremiah was leaving the city, when 
they brought him back and thrust him into a deep 
dark dungeon,^ — the bottom was all mire and water, 
— and poor Jeremiah sank down into it and would 
soon either have been smothered or starved. But 
a kind-hearted Negro servant of the King's, of the 
name of Ebed-melech, went to the King and said, 
" What a shame it was to put a good man like 
Jeremiah in that dark dungeoi>with nothing to eat. 
Why, he will soon die." ** Go and ^^\.\\va\ oviN.;' 
said the King, and away went ^b^^-TJ\^\^Oc^ ^\KNx 
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thirty men and ropes, and old cast clouts or rags. 
When he came to the pit, poor Jeremiah was sunk 
into the mire. They told him to put the ropes 
under his arms, but put the old rags to keep the 
ropes from cutting and hurting him, for he was so 
thin, nearly starved. They pulled him out, washed 
him, changed his clothes, and gave him something 
to eat. The only man in Jerusalem that cared for 
Jeremiah was this woolly-headed Negro, Ebed- 
melech. And when the city was taken and burnt 
with fire, and the princes killed, God saved Ebed- 
melech for his kindness to Jeremiah, so that he 
was not hurt. 

When Mungo Park, the great African traveller, 
was in the Negro country, hundreds of miles from 
any white man, on the banks of a great river, not 
being able to get over, he looked round for a lodg- 
ing. No one would take him in ; the night threatened 
rain ; the wind began to rise, and the wild beasts to 
roar. He turned his horse loose to feed, and 
thought of climbing up a tree to rest among the 
branches. A Negro woman, returning from her 
work in the fields, stopped to look at the white 
man, and saw how tired and hungry he looked, 
and asked if he would have something to eat. He 
thanked her. With a kind look of compassion, 
she took up his saddle and bridle, and told him to 
follow her to her hut. She soon spread a mat on 
the floor for him, and went out to get him some- 
thing to eat, and soon came back with a large fish, 
broiled it on some embers, and gave it to him for 
'^Pper. After he had fin\s\v^^, ^\v^ ^c^mted to 
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another mat, and told him he could go to sleep. 
She then took her girls away (who had been staring 
at him with astonishment, for they had never seen 
a white man before) to the other end of the hut to 
spin cotton ; and they lightened their labour with 
singing songs, one of which was about him. One 
sung the song, and all joined in chorus : — 

" The winds roared, the rain fell, 
The poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat 

under our tree ; 
He has no mother to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind him corn. 

(Chorus.) 
" Let us pity the poor white man. 
No mother has he to bring him milk. 
No wife to grind his corn." 

Mr. Park was quite overcome with such kindness : 
so much so, that it was a long time before he could 
sleep; and in the morning, when .he bid good-bye to 
his Negro landlady, all he could give was a 
brass button off his waistcoat. This is the kind- 
ness of a Negro stranger. 

A gentleman once said : " When I was a little 
boy, there was a black boy in the neighbourhood 
called Jem Dick. Myself, and a number of my 
playfellows, were collected together one evening at 
our play, and began tormenting the poor black boy 
by calling him, * nigger,' * blackamoor,* and other 
names he did not like. The poor fellow was much 
annoyed, and soon went away. We soon made an 
appointment to go skating in the neighbourhood, 
and on the day I had the misfortune to break 
my skates, and I could not go mlVioMt Xiox-tor^vw^ 

E 
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Jem Dick's skates. I went to him and asked him 
for them : * Oh, yes, John, you can have them, and 
welcome,* was his answer. When I went to return 
his skates, I was under great obHgations to him for 
his kindness. He looked at me, with tears in his 
eyes, as he took the skates, and said, 'John, don't 
ever call me blackamoor again,' and immediately 
left the room. The words pierced my heart, and 
I burst into tears, and from that time resolved 
never to abuse a black again." 

Many people will try to persuade us that the 
black man is cruel, and not like other men. Some 
may be. But if we are kind to them, they will love 
us. They have kind and loving hearts, as well as 
we have ; and if we think we are better, let us 
show them we love them more. 

A friend of mine, who was a missionary seventeen 
years ago at Demerara, among the Negroes, was 
so much loved by them, that they send him every 
year a present of fruits and other things grown 
in South America. 

Boys and girls, be kind to strangers ; for we 
were strangers and foreigners, and without hope, 
till God, who is rich in mercy, showed His love in 
Jesus Christ. But if we have love in our hearts to 
Him, we are no longer strangers, but members 
of His family. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN Italy is a mountain called Vesuvius, It is 
called a burning mountain, or volcano. It 
throws out red hot stones, and clouds of smoke 
and ashes, and streams of red hot cinders and 
lava, which run down like streams of water, but 
not so fast, and bum up all before them. When 
Paul was preaching, this mountain threw out red 
hot stones, cinders, and ashes, and down the sides 
ran streams of lava. A stream of hot mud and 
ashes flowed over the city of Pompeii, covering 
it over completely, and the hot cinders and lava 
burnt up the other city, Herculanean, and thousands 
of people lost their lives. The rich Romans had 
built beautiful villas to live in near the foot of the 
mountain. Look at that fiery stream running 
along ! There ! it sets fire to vineyards, corn- 
fields, orchards, cottages— for miles around all are 
blazing ! The sulphur from the mountain suffocates 
many. The sky is as dark as night. No sun to 
be seen. The small ashes fly for hundreds of 
miles, falling like snow. What a picture ! All 
desolate and burning ! Men, women, and children 
flying they don't know where — losing each other in 
the darkness ; husbands calling after their wives, 
mothers after their children. What a different 
picture now from what it was a few da^^ \i^^<^\^^ 
when the calm blue sea of the "Bay oi "^a^^^ ^^'^ 
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like a looking-glass, in which you could see all the 
villas, cornfields, vineyards, with the mountain at 
the back. But all is changed ; and for eighteen 
hundred years this mountain has been burning and 
destroying every few years, and while I write is 
doing so again. Ah ! this is like men's angry 
passions, bursting out and spoiling God*s fair 
earth, and making fathers and mothers, sisters and 
brothers, shed tears and break their hearts. The 
Bible asks a question, " Whence come wars and 
fightings amongst you ? " It is our angry passions 
that make wars. When a black man was travel- 
ling in Sumatra, he had a stone in his hand, and 
was looking for another. They asked him what for ? 
He said he wanted to make two stones angry that 
they might strike fire. Yes, it is fire — fire that 
bums and destroys — that comes from anger. 

In this very country of Italy, where the burning 
mountain is now destroying, some people fell out 
about a pail that had been broken at a well, and 
ninepence would have repaired it; yet they fell 
out, were enemies, went to war, and thousands 
of persons were killed. 

Boys, if we are to make the world happy, we 
must not be angry about] every little thing. So 
I must say something more about loving, that we 
may stop the fire and smoke from this burning 
mountain, and let the vineyards, olive gardens, and 
orange groves, with their rich grapes, olives, and 
oranges, grow again and make all happy. 

And now, the hardest lesson of all : love to 
your enemies. How great is iVv^ ^ovj^t of love ! 
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It is the strongest thing in the world. It will do 
more than anything. If hard hearts are to be 
softened, love only will do it. 

How did David act to Saul, when it was in his 
power to kill him twice ? Why, he did not hurt 
a liair of his head. And Saul was ashamed of 
hunting him about, and went home. Boys and 
girls, read that story. 

" Let love through all your actions run, 
And all your words be mild." 

Did you ever see a loadstone ? It draws things 
towards it ; it attracts : so does love. 

Haye you seen men building and putting cement 
between the stones? What for? To hold them 
together; to bind them. So does love bind to- 
gether with silken cords, like a golden thread 
or chain binding heart to heart, so that everyone 
looks not on his own things but on the things 
of others. 

True love will bring us near each other ; make 
us understand each other. 

Two pieces of wood or iron rubbing against 
each other produce friction, — that is, will make both 
warm, — so love will draw us closer together, and 
make us have warm feelings towards each other. 

How different is envy ! It is being angry when 
others are getting on in the world. What a bad 
feeling I Cain was envious. Haman was envious 
because Mordecai would not bow down to him. 
And the Jews were said to be ** moved with envy.'* 
Did you ever see a lake, or lat^e ^oiv^> ^o ^xcvOk^'Ccv.^ 
like a looking glass, that you co\i\^ ^^^ ^ ^^ \.^^^^ 
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around it and yourself in the clear waters ; then 
of a sudden comes a gust of wind and ruffles or 
moves the waters, and you can see nothing, the 
picture is spoilt : that is like envy, spoils all. 

There was a Roman emperor who destroyed all 
his enemies. How ? Why he changed them into 
friends. He was kind to them and forgave them, 
and that made them friends. I have heard a story 
of a girl that came home with her pinafore full 
of plums, given her by some kind lady. 

** My dear, where did you get all those plums ?" 
asked her mamma. 

** A lady gave them to me." 

** How very kind of her ! " 

** Yes ; but I had a great many more." 

** But what did you do with them ?" 

" Why, I gave them to a little girl who makes 
faces at me, and pushes me off the path." 

Do you think she will push her off the path 
next time she meets her. Oh, no ; I don't think 
she will. 

Listen again to the good old book : — ** If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head." 

What does this mean — ^to bum him ? Oh, no ; 
that would not be love. I spoke to you before 
about an icy picture where the cold north-east 
wind nips all the flowers and leaves, as well as 
your toes and fingers, and drives you indoors to 
the warm fire. No cold there — all warm. Now, 
the coals of fire put on hia Vvead Yi^ -^omx \dtwdtkftaa 
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and love will melt his icy hard heart, and make it 
soft and warm. 

This is overcoming evil with good. Your enemy 
is like a soldier rushing on you with a sword, and 
your kind looks and loving words melt his hard, 
cold, icy heart, take all the strength out of his 
arms, so that the sword falls down to the ground, 
and he cannot hurt you. 

** A soft answer turns away wrath.** 
Now for an old Bible story. Look at that little 
Jewish girl. The Syrian soldiers have come suddenly 
into Judea ; they are burning the houses, stealing 
all that is valuable, and making haste home with 
their plunder. Many fathers and mothers the 
cruel soldiers have killed, and taken away the chil- 
dren for slaves. One poor girl, without father or 
mother, they take away from her cottage home. No 
father or mother, no more playmates. They take her 
away into a strange land, ^.nd give her as a slave 
to the great captain of the Syrian Army, Naaman, 
who makes her a servant to wait on his wife. But 
this little girl had a loving heart, and though he 
was captain of the soldiers that burnt her cottage, 
killed her friends, and scattered her playfellows, 
when she saw him come into the house with a 
dreadful white leprosy .on his skin, she was sorry 
to see him : she knew what a dreadful disease it 
was. Yes, her heart felt for him, and she said one 
day to her mistress, ** Would to God, my master 
were with a prophet there is in Samaria, for he 
would cure him of the leprosy.** His wife ^^V4. 
him, and he went into IstaA axv^ ^^^ ^^ix^^^ 
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and came back a strong and healthy man, and 
none were so glad as his little Jewish servant. 
What a sweet story! Two thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty years ago this little maid spoke this 
kind word for her master, who had been an enemy 
to her country, and the Bible tells us of it, though 
it does not tell us her name. 



" Kind words can never die — no, never die ; 
Sweet thoughts can never die.' 



»» 



No, they can never die, and this will be told as 
long as the world lasts. 

A few years since there was war in New Zea- 
land, and the British soldiers attempted to storm a 
fort or pah. It was built of wood, and inside of it 
were dug out a number of pits for the natives to 
hide in, and the earth dug out of the pits was 
thrown up into banks. When the soldiers got into 
the pah, the natives fired from these pits and 
behind the banks, and killed and wounded many of 
the soldiers, and the rest were obliged to retreat, 
leaving, their killed and wounded behind, amongst 
whom was their lieutenant-colonel. The soldiers 
went back to their camp and watched the fort from 
the bush where the soldiers hid. A little stream of 
water ran in a valley outside the fort. The lieutenant- 
colonel left in the fort was mortally wounded, and 
thirsting for a drink of water. A kind-hearted 
native was moved with pity towards him, sat him 
up in a more comfortable position, and seeing he 
was very thirsty, left the fort with a tin pan- 
nican to get water from the stream, but never 
came back. 
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In the night the. natives deserted the fort, and in 
the morning the British soldiers entered, and 
found the lieutenant-colonel alive, famishing for 
water. He told them how a kind native had lifted 
him up, sat him comfortable, and then went for 
some water in a tin cup, but never came back. A 
party of soldiers went out to look for him ; for some 
had seen one trying to get water from the stream, 
and had fired at him from the bush. They found 
him dead, with the tin pannican in his hand, He 
had gone to the stream to get a cup of cold water 
for his enemy, and was shot by the soldiers in 
the bush, who did not know the kind mission he 
was on. 

** If thine enemy thirst, give him drink.*' The 
New Zealander did, and lost his life. For this 
cup of cold water our Father in heaven will reward 
him. 

Some say it is manly to revenge. Boys, it may 
be fallen manliness; but it is godlike to forgive. 
Yes, and forgive an enemy. 

How does God forgive ? Why He forgets. He 
is said to cast all our sins behind His back. If we 
throw anything behind us, it is out of sight. Gone 
like a dark cloud off a summer sky, and leaves it . 
all bright without a spot. That is how He forgives. 

Peter thought he was very kind and forgiving 
when he said, " Lord, shall I forgive my brother 
seven times ? '* Seven times ; yes, and seventy 
times seven, — four hundred and ninety times, — and 
after that forgive him again. To iot^\N^\.^TisS^^* 

Boys and girls, let all yout acX\otva \i^ ^0^^' 
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Men were called noblemen for doing some great 
and noble thing. And no man, however g^at he 
may be, — whether he be a prince, duke, or lord, — 
unless he does noble deeds, can be a nobleman. 
The poorest man or woman, boy or girl, that does 
a noble deed, belongs to the nobility in God*s sight. 

We want you all to g^ow up noble. Noble in 
heart and mind. Noble in all you do. 

What is noble ? To have your heart and mind 
joined to something divine. To have the spirit 
of Jesus Christ in you. To have something 
within you that will tell you, show you, to do 
good to others ; lift up those who are fallen ; to 
have a heart to feel for another's misery, and then 
you will be 

'* Leaving steps, like angePs traces. 
That mankind may follow still." 

Ask God to give you His grace, — ^that will make 
your soul noble, — so that you may trample under 
feet all anger, envy, hatred, and jealousy, and taste 
the pleasures of spotless friendship and love. 

Earth is only heavenly where there is love. Only 
think what a place earth would be without love. The 
old world was something like this, for it was full 
of violence, and God swept them all away by the 
flood. If no love, there would be nothing sweet — 
nothing shining or smiling ; all thunder, lightning, 
storms, floods, earthquakes, burning mountains, 
hot winds, biting frosts, fathers and mothers 
quarrelling, brothers and sisters fighting, neigh- 
bours killing each other : and all this in a world 
where God said all was good. OtA^ m«LTi\^\i^'i, 
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Heaven is a place of love. There will be no 
anger there ; no sorrow there ; no tears there. God 
will wipe them all away. No pain or sickness 
there. No, all is love. Every eye will sparkle 
with delight; every countenance beam with a smile; 
every tongue speak words of love. No bitter regrets, 
no fears, no sad recollections. There the sun 
never sets ; the river of pleasure ever flows ; the 
ocean of joy can never be exhausted — a day with- 
out a night ; a spring without a winter ; a place 
of never-ending love and joy. 

The holy place — the abode of love — is only for 
those who love. We must love the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He asks you, as He asked Peter, " Lovest 
thou me ?** And you must love your enemies, for 
God will not forgive us unless we forgive all others. 
You pray, ** Forgive us our trespasses even as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.** Yes, you 
must forgive. Don't grieve the Spirit of God by 
anger. Hell is only the place of angry spirits, weep- 
ing, wailing, and gnashing of teeth. We pray that 
the love of God may be shed abroad in your hearts, 
and then only will you dwell in a heaven of love 
for ever and ever. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DO you know what made me speak to you 
about loving ? I said I should say some- 
thing about fighting, because, in going out of the 
school, I saw two boys fighting ; but, instead of 
that I have said all I could to you about loving, 
that, you might hate fighting. But now I have 
something to say about fighting. 

There is an old story of two knights that came 
riding up each on different sides of a bridge, on the 
middle of which was a statue. "What a beautiful 
silver statue,'* said the knight on one side. ** No, it 
is a golden one," said the knight on the other side. 
And, as angry words soon lead to blows, after a 
short quarrel both drew their swords and began 
to fight. They fought till both were so badly 
wounded that they lay on the ground bleeding. 
A man soon came over the bridge, and seeing the 
wounded men, asked what they had been fighting 
about, when one said, " He said it was a golden 
statue, and it is not ;" and the other said, ** It is 
a silver one." " Why," said the man, ** if you 
had each walked over the bridge, you would have 
seen that you were both right, for one side of the 
statue is gold and the other silver." 

Some are so fightable that they do not give 
themselves time to see whether they are right or 
wrong. They fancy every otve \^ ^iv ^ti^Yv\Y> and 
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they are always ready for a fight. They wear 
spectacles, and cannot see clear ; they are in a fog, 
like the old farmer that told Mr. Jay he was so 
frightened that morning, for he thought he saw a 
large bull coming down the lane in the fog, " but 
when I came close to him, who do you think it 
was ? — ^why, it was my brother John." 

Now, many boys are fond of fighting, and would- 
soon fight with other boys, when they are in this 
fog, who would be as kind and good to them as 
their brother John, and perhaps better. Now, don't 
make this mistake and fight about nothing. 

I have heard boys say to each other, ** No fear." 
I like to hear boys have no fear ; but I want it to 
be no fear to do right. It is a mistake to have 
no fear about • fighting each other. It is Satan 
that stands by and says, ** Go it. Give it him.'* 
Your hands were never made to spoil a face that 
was made in God's image. Ah ! it is a mistake to 
fight each other. If you are the strongest, and 
thrash the other boy, that does not make you right. 

What is an angry fighting boy or man like ? 
Like thunderstorms and floods that wash all away. 
Like a winter storm — dashing on the rocks killing 
and drowning. Like that poisonous fever which 
strikes people down, and they never rise again. Like 
a consumption that wastes away. Like the cold 
Arctic winter, where all is death. Angry people are 
like all these, for if they continue angry and fight- 
able, these are all pictures of what they will be. 

Is it right to be angry? Yes. ** Be au^t^^V^>^ 
sin not.'* 
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Are we to love ever3^hing? Oh, no; never 
love what is wrong. 

The Bible tells us Moses was angry? Why? 
Because, whilst he was up in the mountain getting 
the Ten Commandments on the two tables of stone, 
the children of Israel made a golden calf of their 
earrings, and were dancing around it, and singing, 
** These are thy gods, O Israel, that brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt." How soon they 
had forgot God who brought them through the Red 
' Sea, and was now feeding them ! As Moses came 
down the mountain, with the tables of stone, and 
heard them singing, and saw them dancing round 
the calf, he was angry, threw down the tables and 
broke them; and broke the calf up, and ground 
it to powder. It is right to be angry with sin. 

Jonathan was angry. Why ? Because Saul, his 
father, threw a javelin at David, who was playing 
so sweetly on the harp to soothe his temper, and who 
tried to do him all the good he could. He was angry 
because his father did such a wicked thing. Jesus 
was angry when the wicked Jews wanted to stop 
Him, on the Sabbath, from healing the man with 
the withered hand. 

He was angry when He saw the money-changers 
in the temple, and others selling sheep and oxen, 
and He drove them out. This was anger without 
sin. 

When we are angry with sin, we must watch 

our tongues that we speak rightly, for Moses was 

angry with Israel, and he spoke unadvisably with his 

lips; that is, he spoke ras\\\y, d,\d ivo\. vi^W consider 
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what he ought to say. And God said to him, for 
this angry speech you shall not go into the Promised 
Land. He was angry, and sinned. 

You have read of David's fight with the great 
giant ; and most of you have heard the story of 
Jack the Giant Killer. Ah, lads, you will have to 
fight giants I Yes, and very many of them. Giants 
tall, giants strong, giants many. And you will have 
to fight or be beaten, and I know some boys don't 
like to be beaten. Resist the Devil and he will 
flee from you. That's who you will have to fight. 
He is deceitful, the Bible tells us ; he changes his 
appearance into an angel of light, but all the time 
he is the prince of darkness. He is not seen, and 
that makes him the more dangerous, for he puts 
things into people's minds. He whispered in Eve's 
ear, that if she took the forbidden fruit, it would 
make her wise; but he did not tell her she would be 
driven out of Paradise and die. He told Joseph's 
brethren to sell him for a slave, — they would never 
hear of him any more ; but he did not tell them 
of the trouble they would get into. He told Achan 
to steal that gold, and Gehazi not to let Naaman 
go away without giving anything, but to tell a lie 
to get the presents — no harm in that ; but he never 
told them, ** Be sure your sin will find you out," and 
that one should suffer death and the other become 
a leper. And what has he whispered to you ? 
** You are not very well, take a walk in the park ; 
you have been confined all the week, take a trip on 
the rail. It is no harm to take sixpence out oC ^Vs& 
till, — ^you are poor, and your maat^i t\Ocv, «l\AV^^^ 
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not miss it. If you find anything, keep it ; don't 
trouble to look after the owner. It is no harm to 
take that piece of ribbon for your bonnet, it will not 
be missed." Now, it is the fellow that tells you 
these lying tales I want you to fight. 

Yes, and you will have to fight all your life long; 
so I want to make soldiers of you, and you must 
fight under a flag— a banner — the Cross, and a 
captain — Jesus Christ. 

When Hannibal was a lad, his father brought 
him to the altar, and made him swear that he would 
fight the enemies of his country — the Romans — 
as long as ever he lived. 

I want you to be young Hannibals, and fight 
your great enemy as long you live. 

Soldiers . in olden times wore armour (plates of 
iron or steel to fit different parts of their bodies), 
and arms to use. So in the Bible we are told to 
put on the "whole armour of God :** the whole, not 
a part. A part will not do. 

Why are we to put on the whole ? This is the 
answer, ** That we may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil.'* 

And what are " wiles " ? They are tricks, snares. 
It is something like the birdcatchers. I have seen 
them spread their nets, and put a tame bird near 
the nets to sing. This they call a call-bird. The 
birds come down to the call-bird, the biidcatcher 
pulls his ropes, over goes the nets, and the birds 
are snared. Those are wiles and snares — beware 
of the call-birds. 

The Brst thing we have to speak about is stand- 
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ing. Our enemy is artful ; but we are to stand firm 
and strong. 

There is Mount Vesuvius' sending out its streams 
of red hot cinders and showers of red hot stones 
and ashes. There is the beautiful city of Pompeii, 
built at its foot — ^beautiful houses, villas, temples 
of marble, and twenty-five thousand people living 
there. A stream of red hot lava runs down its side; 
but on the other side, towards Pompeii, a stream 
of hot mud runs. The people seize their valuable 
things, and run away for their lives, some desert- 
ing their wives and children, others their fathers 
and mothers. It is getting dark and gloomy. 
There is the gate of the city, and a Roman soldier 
guarding it. On runs the stream of mud. He 
does not leave his post ! Why ? Because it is 
death for a Roman soldier to leave his post. On 
rolls the mud, buries the soldier, and more than a 
thousand of the people who could not get away. 
He stood to his post 1 How do we know ? Seven- 
teen hundred years after the city was buried the 
mud was dug out, and the skeleton of the Roman 
soldier was found at his post, with his spear in his 
hand. He stood to his post and died there. He 
speaks to you, lads ; yes, and to girls as well. 
Though dead, ht speaks and says, ** Stand, stand !'* 

There is a great army of thousands marching 
towards Rome. A narrow wooden bridge crosses 
the river towards the gate of the city. If the 
enemy gets the bridge, the city is lost. Three 
soldiers agree to keep the bridge and fight the 
enemy in the narrow path, wVviVsX ^L\\^vt Q.QWct^\^'^^ 

F 
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with axes, cut away the bridge behind. The 
enemy rush on the bridge. The brave three kill 
several. Meanwhile the axes, used so quickly, have 
nearly cut away the supports of the bridge : the 
timbers are cracking, the bridge is ready to fall, 
There is a shout for the three brave soldiers to. come 
back. Two just get over the broken cracking part, 
when, with an awful crash, it falls into the river, 
and their brave leader is left on the bridge alone 
facing thousands of his enemies. They call upon 
him to surrender. Although bleeding from a 
wound in the thigh, he plunges into the river, and 
safely reaches the shore amidst the cheers of his 
people. They stood to their post 1 Stand. 

A steamer was crossing from Ireland to Scotland 
in 1827 (the Clydesdale) y with seventy or eighty 
passengers. For some time they thought they 
smelt fire. A fine young man, James Maxwell, 
was piloting the steamer. Not finding any fire, 
the passengers retired to rest. The captain con- 
tinued to search, and about eleven o'clock found 
the fire bursting out at the paddle-box. Maxwell 
asked if he should put the boat about. **No,** said 
the captain, "go on." Maxwell struck his hand 
upon his heart, and with uplifted eyes, exclaimed, 
" Oh, God Almighty, enable me to do my duty ! and 
oh, God, provide for my wife, my mother, and my 
child ! " 

Maxwell stood to the wheel. The fire soon got to 
the boilers, and the boat flew through the water, 
but that drew all the flames to the after part, where 
Maxwell stood alone, like a martyr at the stake. 
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The captain and men were throwing water over 
the flames to keep the deck cool under his feet. 
They were rapidly approaching the coast. The 
cabin under his feet was on fire ; the deck was so 
hot it was blistering his feet. The people on shore, 
seeing the burning steamer, were waving torches 
at the spot to run the vessel. He ran her along- 
side a ledge of rocks, and every passenger and the 
crew were saved. Had he flinched from his post 
one minute, all would have been lost. Boys, he 
stood to his post, though he never recovered the 
scorching of that night ! Stand to your post. 

When Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego', were 
required by the King to fall down and worship a 
great golden image he had set up, they would not. 
How quiet was their answer ! What beauty in it I 
They said nothing unkind to the King about his 
idols. Oh, no. ** But know, O king, that our God 
is able to deliver us from the fiery furnace, and if 
not, we will not worship your image." Here is 
quiet courage, doing what they knew was right, 
and leaving the rest to God. Lads, look at them, 
follow them — they stood. 

The King was so angry that he had the furnace 
made seven times hotter, and had them thrown in. 
But the fire hurt them not. They came out with- 
out a hair of their heads singed, or the smell of 
fire on their clothes, for God sent His angels to 
deliver them. They stood. 

Look at Daniel. When his enemies could find no- 
thing against him, — so upright and just was he in 
all his ways, — they said, **lt is oivVj ^QM\.\a^ 

F 2 
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God that we can do anything." So they went 
quietly to the King, and asked him to make a 
decree or law for no one to ask any petition of any 
god for thirty days ; if they did, they were to be 
thrown into the den of lions. 

As soon as Daniel knew the decree was signed, 
he went to his house, retired to his chamber, 
opened his window towards Jerusalem, and prayed 
as before. 

His enemies follow him, get admitted into the 
house. Look at them slyly creeping up the stairs 
to the upper chamber. The door is just shut ; they 
hear the window open that looks towards Jerusalem. 
They are still. Listen ! What is that ? He is 
singing one of the ancient Psalms. There he is 
still. They listen again. Yes, that is his voice : 
he is praying to his God. One opens the door, 
and Daniel is on his knees. They have caught 
him breaking the King's decree. See how their 
eyes glisten as they go to the King, and tell the 
story, and get the order from him. For what ? 
To cast Daniel into a den of hungry lions. What 
now ? Not a lion touches him. God sent His 
angel and stopped their mouths. Why ? Because 
he stood — he obeyed God rather than man ; and 
because he stood, God honoured and delivered 
him. 

Some of you, when you get older, may have situa- 
tions in large houses, where a great number have 
to sleep in the same room with others that never 
pray — that will be the time of trial when they ridi- 
cule you. In ** Tom Brown's School-boy Days *' at 
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Rugby is this affecting story. A young lad of the 
name of Arthur was put under the care of Tom. • It 
was his first day there. At night they went up to 
bed. About twelve or fourteen slept in one room, 
there being many beds. When Arthur was partly 
undressed, he kneeled down at the bedside to 
offer his evening prayer, and to ask his Heavenly 
Father to watch over him. There was silence. 
Then two or three laughed and sneered. Then a 
big bully of a fellow threw a slipper at little Arthur*s 
head. Tom, who was sitting on his bed, pulling 
off his boots, looking round, saw the game. He 
immediately threw his boot at the big fellow, nearly 
hitting him in the head. " I say, Brown, what's 
that for?" said he. "You know," said Brown, 
** and anybody that interferes with that lad can 
have my other boot, if they like." The verger 
came in to see the candles out, and into bed they 
all bundled as quickly as they could. But Tom 
could not sleep. He thought of his promise to 
his mother, when he first came to school, never to 
forget to kneel at his bedside, and give himself 
to his Heavenly Father. 

Ah, poor Tom ! he did not stand. He did not 
kneel down the first night for the noise, but got 
out of bed when they were quiet. Then he thought 
he might sit up in bed and pray. Then it did not 
matter whether sitting or laying. And so it came 
to pass with Tom, as with all who do not stand 
and confess Christ before men. For the past year 
he had not prayed a dozen times in earnest. 

Tom spent a sleepless night. "B.e \iN\o>\^\. ^^^"ax 
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a coward he was, — he who was able to fight any 
boy in the room, — and yet that little fellow was 
braver than he was. Arthur had done what he 
dared not do — knelt down and prayed. He was 
ashamed of himself: he had lied to his mother, to 
his God. How could he bear it ? He vowed 
solemnly, in the sight of God, he would stand by 
that little boy, and cheer him through thick and 
thin, help him bear his burdens. He would write 
home to his mother, and tell her what a coward he 
had been. He resolved next morning he would 
pray. 

The next morning he was up, washed, and 
dressed, and knelt down to pray. He could not 
say five words. He was listening to every whisper. 
What did they think of him ? He was ashamed to 
go on kneeling, and ashamed to rise from his 
knees. At last he breathed forth, "God be merciful 
to me a sinner." He repeated it over and over 
again from his very heart, and rose from his knees 
with the feeling he was conquering his cowardly 
spirit, and if he did that, he would conquer the 
whole world. Though Tom fell, now he stood 
again. 

Ah, boys and girls, stand ! Tom had to do with 
the wiles of the Devil when he whispered, " They 
will call you saint, methodist, square toes, and 
many other names ; and say you are only doing it 
for a show off.'* No. Tom resolved with God's 
help to stand, and he did, and soon other lads 
knelt down to pray. Tom stood, and the others 
stood. 
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What an affecting story is Peter's fall. ** Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall.'' When 
Jesus told his disciples that the Jews would crucify 
him, and they would all run away, Peter said, 
though all left him, he would not — he would die 
with him. But when the soldiers came and took 
Jesus, Peter left him with the rest. And what did 
he do ? Why he followed afar off, so as to be out 
of danger. When Jesus was at the High-Priest's 
palace, Peter went in with the servants, and sat 
round a fire, for it was cold. Now look at Peter, 
the man who had just drawn a sword and cut off 
Malchus's ear. No coward, you say. Can Peter be 
the man who will deny Jesus ? Not afraid of the 
soldiers ! Just look at him by the fire warming 
himself. A servant-maid comes to him, and says, 
" Why, you were along with Jesiis ? " Was it any 
harm to be along with Jesus ? Oh, no. But what 
did he say ? ** I don't know what you say ? I can't 
understand you." Oh, what a story! And then 
a cock crew, for it was about three o'clock in the 
morning. 

Another maid met him in the porch, and said, 
** This fellow was with Jesus." And Peter denied 
it with an oath. Soon after, some of those who 
stood round the fire with him came to him, and 
said, " Why, you talk just like a man from 
Galilee; you are one of them." And would. you 
believe it, brave Peter began to curse and swear, 
and said he did not know Jesus. And again the 
cock crew. 

Ah, poor Peter, he did tvot s\.axi^\ V^^ "«^^ 
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afraid of the servant-maids. And as he turned his 
eyes to go away, he saw Jesus looking at him. 

Oh, boysi what a look was that ! Remember 
Jesus is looking at you when you don't stand. 
Oh ! that look brought to mind what Jesus had said 
to him, "Before the cock crow twice, you shall 
deny me thrice." Peter was ashamed of his sin, 
and went out and wept bitterly. 

Ah, don't do as Peter did, follow Jesus afar off. 
Get near Him ; see Him ; hearken to His voice, 
and He will help you to stand and to confess Him 
before men, — 

" Ashamed of Jesus ? that dear Friend 
On whom my hopes of heaven depend ; 
No — ^when I blush, be this my shame, 
That I no more revere His name." 

Peter stood afterwards, for when brought before 
the rulers and threatened, he exclaimed, **We 
ought to obey God rather than men." And he did. 

Read the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and see 
how those great men of olden time stood. It was 
by faith ; they believed and trusted what God said, 
they did not look back. When Chinese soldiers 
look back, it is to see which way to run. The great 
danger is in looking back. Lot's wife looked back, 
and she was ruined. Stand, but do not look back. 

Archbishop Crarimer was like Peter, in the hour 
of trial he did not stand. When Mary became 
queen, and the Roman Catholics came into power, 
they threatened him, put him into prison, tried 
him, and condemned him to death. After a time 
he was taken from pnsoi\, li^ai^d klwdly^ and 
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persuaded to deny what he had said. In a weak and 
evil hour, when far from Jesus, he fell. He did not 
stand. He signed a paper. But his enemies were 
determined not to spare him, but to put him to death. 

He was taken dressed to a church, where he was 
called upon to declare to the people his errors. 
But he fell on his knees and pra3'ed earnestly for 
God to help him, confessing his weakness, and 
said that when he should be in the flames, that 
right hand that had written the denial of Jesus 
should suffer first. 

He was led to the stake, and when the fire was 
lit, he held that right hand in the flames, before 
they reached his body, till it was consumed, and 
then died happy and triumphant in the midst of 
the flames. 

He fell — but stood at last. 

God says to all : " Stand, be faithful unto death, 
and I will give you a crown of life." Just mark 
that — a crown of life. What a gift, and what a 
giver ! 

Polycarp was a disciple of John, and had 
often seen him carried through the streets on 
a couch when very old, and heard him say, when 
scarcely able to speak. Little children love one 
another; "little chil-dren lo-ve one a-no-ther.*' 
Polycarp had learnt this love, and when a very old 
man, was taken before the magistrate, who said : 

'* Are you Polycarp ?" 

" Yes." 

" Have pity on your great age and deny Chri&t^ 
and I will release you." 
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** Eighty and six years have I served Him, and 
He never wronged me. How can I blaspheme my 
King, who has saved me ? " 

** I have wild beasts," said the magistrate, ** and 
will expose you to them unless you repent." 

" Call them," said the martyr. 

** I will tame your spirit with fire." 

" And that will be only for a moment." 

He was bound to the stake soon after, and in 
the flames praised God that he was counted worthy 
to suffer for Christ. He stood. 

When Trajan, the Roman emperor, went to 
Antioch, he commanded the Christian Bishop 
Ignatius, to be sent to Rome to be devoured by 
wild beasts in the Colosseum for the amusement 
of the people. He boldly spoke of his faith in 
Jesus Christ, and refused to deny him. He was 
thrown into prison, scourged, compelled to hold 
Are in his hands. Papers dipped in oil were put to 
his sides and set on fire — his flesh torn with hot 
pincers. Yet he would not deny his master. 
After much suffering in prison, he was sent to the 
Colosseum, and thrown to the wild beasts and de- 
voured. He stood, for God had provided some 
better thing for him. 

Two or three hundred years ago, how many 
were put to the torture in Scotland. Some with 
an iron screw that was put on the thumb, and then 
screwed up till it smashed the bone. Others had 
their legs put into an iron boot, and wedges were 
driven in till the bones were splintered ; and one is 
said to have died in great a^oxv^> ^-xdaiming, 
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" Farewell sun, moon, stars, time, world, weak, 
frail body ; welcome eternity.'* They stood. 

During this same persecution, women, old and 
young, were chained to stakes driven into the 
beach at low water, so that the tide just flowed up 
to the top, and the brutal soldiers rode out to them, 
when the water was up to their shoulders, asking 
them to tell where their fathers and brothers and 
ministers were hiding, and they would release 
them. Oh, no, they would not. The water rises to 
the chin, to the mouth ! Yes, above the lips ! 
Hark! a gurgle, a struggle — they bow the head and 
are drowned. They stood. 

Thank God the days of these cruelties are 
happily passed away. But Satan, the great 
tempter, has his wiles to tempt you in other 
ways. Learn to say No. If asked by others to 
join in anything that is wrong, have the courage 
to say No. Plainly, No. 

Go not into bad company. Beware of the wiles 
of the devil, how he calls it by other names. It may 
be said that it is uncivil to say No ; yes, and it 
is unkind to say No. 

Read the first verse of the first Psalm : " Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly ; nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of sinners." Keep from them ; 
say No. Go to God every day, and ask for strength 
to do what the Bible commands, and God will help 
you to stand in the evil hour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Now, lads, for the fight we were speaking of : 
having no fear. There are some remark- 
able Bible stories about fear. When the spies 
went to Rahab, she told them of the fear falling 
on all the people, so that their hearts melted. 
Their hearts were all gone ; there is none left in 
a frightened man or boy. 

Then there is the story of Gideon and his three 
hundred men with trumpets, and pitchers, and 
lamps. There were tens of thousands of their 
enemies, but in the night one hundred marched to 
one hill, and a hundred to another hill, and Gideon 
and the other hundred to another. Then, when all 
was still, one hundred blew the trumpets, and then 
another ; and then the other with Gideon drew their 
lamps out of the pitchers where they were hid, and 
broke the pitchers with a loud noise, and waving 
their lamps, shouted out, **The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon ; " and their enemies were so 
frightened by the noise and the lights, that they 
ran away in the dark, and killed each other, 
thinking they were enemies. 

Again, when Samaria was besieged, and the 
people were starving, four men that were lepers 
were outside the gate, and they said, if we stop 
here, we starve, let us go to the camp of the 
Syrians (for the Syrian soVdi^is -w^i^ ^.Vi tound 
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Samaria, so that nothing could come in). So 
about twilight they went to the Syrian camp, and 
found nobody there, and all the provisions and 
clothes thrown about as though they had run away 
in a great hurry. Yes, God had made a sound 
as of chariots and horsemen coming; and they 
thought a great army was coming, and they were 
so frightened that they ran away. Now we don't 
want any that are afraid. When Joab and his 
brother were going to fight two different armies 
that came into Judea, he said to his brother, " If 
they are two strong for me, come and help me. 
But if they are too strong for you, I will help 
you. But play the man, brother." That is the best 
play, boys. Play the man ; be not afraid ; be of 
good courage — go on. We don't want any Pliables. 
You who have read Bunyan's ** Pilgrim" know his 
story : when he came to a miry pond, that was a 
little trouble to get over, he soon turned back. 

What did fear do for Saul, Ahitophel, and Judas? 
They all killed themselves. It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God. 

We have been talking about standing; but to 
stand properly we must put something on. What 
is it ? Why armour. We are to put on the whole 
armour of God, that we may be able to stand in 
the evil day. 

The Bible story of David's iBght with the giant,^ 
you all know. Saul dressed him up in armour ; 
that was a brass helmet, something like the firemen 
wear, and a coat of mail, — or small chains ox ^\a\&% 
of iron, or brass, — and girded a svioi^ ow V\^ ^x^^- 
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But David put them off — they did not fit him — and 
took the sling and his bag of stones. 

Now we are all to put on the armour, for it is made 
to fit us all, and has been well tried. And what is 
the first part of it. Hark ! " Stand, therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth." So a 
girdle is the first thing. You have all seen pictures 
of Eastern people, with their long loose clothes; 
if they want to do anything, they must g^rd up 
their loins — ^that is put the girdle on. All soldiers 
wear a military belt or girdle. 

A girdle round the loins strengthens. Gird your 
loins about with truth, boys ; truth, girls. Let us 
have no lies, stories, fibs, or whatever you may call 
them. There are no white lies, they are all black. 
Any trying to deceive is a lie. Drop all lying and 
deceiving, or it will be a habit that will grow on 
you. " Speak out the truth fearlessly, and shame the 
Devil," people say. Why shame him ? because he 
is the father of lies. 

There is the story of Gehazi, Elisha's servant. 
After Naaman, the great Syrian captain, had been 
cured of his leprosy, he came back to the prophet 
and wanted to make him a present; but Elisha 
would not take one, and Naaman went away. But 
Gehazi did not like to see him take away all those 
rich presents, so he ran after him and said, 

" My master has just had two young friends call, 
will you be so good as to give me two changes 
of clothes and some money, a talent of silver? 

** Oh, yes," said Naaman, ** take two talents." 
So he tied up the silver m ba^s, and sent his 
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servants to carry them. Gehazi walked back a 
great man, the servants carrying the presents till 
they got to the town, when Gehazi took them into 
the secret place, and went to stand before his 
master. 

" Where have you been to, Gehazi ? " 

** Nowhere," said he. 

"Ah, Gehazi, did not my heart go with you 
when you went after Naaman, and told those lies 
to get the clothes and silver. God will now pjjnish 
you with the leprosy of Naaman ; and Gehazi went 
out of his presence a leper, white as snow." 

Ah, Gehazi let the girdle slip off. Mind, boys, 
it slips off very gradually. It often wants tighten- 
ing and looking to. Just begin a little shuffling 
and excusing, and the girdle is getting loose. 
Mind the danger, for if it slips off, you may lose 
it, and then what an awful character to be a liar. 
Why we can never believe him, for he has lost the 
girdle. 

On the Market Cross at Devizes, there is an 
inscription, dated 1753. It is as follows : — 

" On Thursday, the 25th of January, 1753, Ruth 
Pierce, of Puttern, in this county, agreed with three 
other women to buy a sack of wheat in this market, 
each agreeing to pay her due proportion towards 
the same. One of the women, on collecting the 
several shares of money, found out she was defi- 
cient, and demanded of Ruth Pierce the sum that 
was wanting to make good the amount. Ruth pro- 
tested that she had paid her share, and said she 
wished she might drop down dead \l ^'^'^"aA.'cvsiX, 
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She rashly repeated this awful wish, when, to the 
consternation of the surrounding multitude, she fell 
down dead, having the money that was wanted 
concealed in her hand.'* 

What an awful end, just like Ananias and Sap- 
phira. She lost the girdle of truth. Gird your 
loins about with truth. Be upright and straight- 
forward. Speak out the truth ; for if you beat about 
the bush, deceit will grow upon you just like a plant 
in fi^nt of my house. It is called an American 
creeper, and it covers the whole wall and gives 
it a colour. It is a beautiful green. So, if you 
begin shuffling, it will creep on to lying, and that 
will not give a green colour pleasant to the eye, 
but a black dark hideous colour — a liar. Lads, 
be truthful ; be sincere and truthful in all you say. 

Mr. Park mentions seeing a wounded young 
man being brought into the negro town, who had 
been speared by the Moors, whose mother ran 
before him weeping and shouting, ** He never told 
a lie, no never; he never told a lie.** Of how many 
of you could your mothers say that ? He kept the 
girdle tight. 

And again. It is said that George Washington, 
when a boy, was presented with a small axe, and, 
like most boys, he began chopping everything. In 
the garden he chopped a cherry tree his father very 
much prized. When his father found it out, he 
said, " George, did you chop that tree ? ** " Yes, 
father, I can't tell a lie.*' "Come to my arms, 
George ; I would rather lose a hundred trees than 
my son should tell a \\e.** H^ kt^t the girdle 
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tight, and truthfulness was one thing that helped 
to lift him to the high post of President of America. 

The next piece of armour is the breastplate. 
The breastplate is made of iron or steel, and covers 
the breast. Why ? Because there is the seat of 
life ; there are the heart and lungs ; and the breast- 
plate is to prevent arrows or swords from piercing 
the heart or lungs. You have seen the Life Guards 
with their breastplates, but they have also back- 
plates to protect them, if they run away. But you 
must not run. No, you must stand. 

A general brought a breastplate, as a pattern for 
soldiers to wear, to the King of Naples. Now his 
soldiers hardly ever stood, but mostly ran away as 
soon as the French were in sight. ** Where are 
they to wear it ? " said the King. ** On their breasts, 
please your majesty." Oh, that will never do for 
my soldiers," said the King, " for they want a plate 
for their backs." 

Mind, there are no back plates in Bible armour, — 
only one for the breast, — so you must always face 
the enemy: it is called the breastplate of love. 
We have said nothing so strong as love. What 
an excellent breastplate is love. It is called the 
breastplate of righteousness, not our own, but 
Jesus Christ's. 

Some make breastplates of their own, but this 
is none of God's armour. The Pharisee made his 
own ; all he thanked God for was what he did, and 
how much better he was than anybody else. He 
was making a breastplate of h\^ owtv ^ci<5\TvR.'^'^^ 
that would be of no use in tVie ft^ViV. '^>i^. ^'^ "^^^^ 

G 
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Publican, that could not so much as lift his eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed, ** God be merciful to me, a 
sinner;** and God was merciful to him, and put on 
the breastplate of Christ's righteousness. 

Boys and girls, be sure you put on this breast- 
plate. 

Now soldiers often travel on rough roads. Our 
soldiers had to do so in Abyssfnia, and had they 
not been shod with good boots, they would never 
have got them over the rough and flinty roads. 
Your road, boys, through life will not always be 
smooth. I dare say you know many that have had 
to rough it. But you must march on, and sing — 

" True, it is a thorny road, 
But we march upward still." 

Life is a march. You must be well shod. Don't 
turn aside, like Christian, into Byepath-meadow, 
because it is so smooth, so pleasant, so green. 
Remember, paths that are so smooth are not 
always so. The old book says, ** There is a way 
that seemeth right unto man, but the end thereof is 
death." And so Christian found it. This smooth 
path got rougher, and then it was full of pits. They 
tried to find their way back, but could not — it was 
dark, — and in the morning the great Giant Despair 
found them, and put them into prison, and ill-used 
them. 

Beware of the bye-paths, they are all on the left- 
hand over the stile. Don't get over. Ah, how 
many thought they would go through life easier, 
taking what did not belong to them, knowing no 
one saw them — then they went a \\X.>L\^l^x>i>cv^xA^^ 
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more, kept on in the bye-path till it was dark and 
they fell into a pit. 

This bye-path, though it looks so smooth at first, 
is full of pits. First the station-house cells, then 
police-court, then prison, then treadmill, then penal 
servitude, and last the gallows — these are all pits 
in the bye-path. 

Are any entering this bye-path ? Get over the 
stile and back again, as quick as you can, and put 
on those shoes, for they will stand the roughest 
roads, — the shoes of the preparation of the Gospel 
of Peace. The ancient soldiers had foot and leg 
harness of brass and iron fit for rough roads. 

What is preparation ? To prepare is to get 
ready. Have you prepared a ready heart to go on 
in the right road ? Never mind the roughness ; 
a rough march will make you strong. 

When Sir John Moore was obliged to retreat from 
the tens of thousands of French that were pursuing 
him, — his soldiers and officers were almost shoeless, 
marching through snow and rain, — he arrived at 
Corunna. The French attacked him. The rough- 
ness did not take the readiness, the preparation, 
out of his soldiers. They drove the enemy back, 
and his soldiers got on board the ships waiting for 
them. Keep on the right way, though rough now, 
it will be smoother, and you will find it to be a 
** way of pleasantness, and a path of peace." 

The next piece of armour is a shield — ** Above 
all, take the shield of faith." Shields were made 
of wood, iron, and brass, somelvrcv*^^ con^x^^^>2(^ 
thick leather, sometimes smaW, ^ome.\.\m«;^ \ax^^^ 

<j 2. 
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enough to cover the whole body. When Alexander 
was crossing a large river on rafts, he made his 
soldiers stoop down and cover their bodies with 
their shields; and though the Scythians let fly clouds 
of arrows, none of his soldiers were hurt. The 
shields saved them. On a large pillar at Rome, put 
up eighteen hundred years ago, and called Trajan's 
column, there are representations of Roman soldiers 
attacking a castle with their shields all over their 
heads, and fitting together, so that the soldiers 
marched with a roof over their heads right up to 
the gate, and this was called a tortoise, because 
the shields looked like a tortoise's back. 

I have a small water-tortoise that occasionally 
gets out of his glass in the dining-room ; and a few 
weeks since he marched out of the room, came to 
three steps leading to the garden door, then, just 
as he was going to fall over, pulled his head and 
legs in, and down • he went ; and when out of the 
back door, he went] down five or six steps in the same 
manner. His shell, or pieces of shell fitting one 
into the other, was a shield, so that he was not hurt. 

A shield, you see, is to protect. What from ? 
The fiery darts of the adversary. The Indians in 
America fired pitch pine knots on the end of their 
arrows to set fire to the settler's houses — to burn 
them out, so that when they came out of the house, 
to put the fire out, they could shoot at them. 

What does the Bible mean by fiery darts ? Some- 
thing that comes suddenly — a temptation — a trial. 

You are in sudden trouble, a lie will get you out 
of it. Oh, no ; that is the ^ery ^^.i\., IYi&m'^^ q{ 
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the shield is to stop this. Some darts or arrows 
were poisoned, and if wounded by them, you feel it 
all your life long. Now this shield will stop poisoned 
arrows. A companion of yours has got into trouble; 
he has taken what does not belong to him ; asks 
you to pawn or sell it for him. He would not like 
to have the things found on him ; he says he will 
never do it any more. You don't like to say, "No," 
to be unkind. This is a fiery poisonous dart. You 
must use the shield, or you are lost. These fiery 
darts are the worst. Oh, grasp the shield ; it will 
not be hurt by ever so blazing an arrow. 

Oh, what a shield is faith ! why it will lift a 
mountain. Read the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
and see what it does, — what it did for the grand 
old men of the Bible. Moses used it when he 
would not be called a king's son, but left the 
palace, and went to keep sheep rather than do 
wrong, and he did so for forty years before God 
honoured him to bring out his people ; he trusted, 
and trust is faith. Let me make it plain. A little 
boy is going down a lane at Hampstead to some 
new buildings with his father's dinner ; he comes 
to the corner of the lane, hears a dog bark and 
growl ; he looks up and sees a board, ** Mind the 
dog ; " he is frightened to go by. A man coming 
by, seeing how frightened he looked, said, ** What 
is the matter, my little man ?" ** Oh, sir, see, * Mind 
the dog,' and hark at the growl ? '* " Oh, never 
mind the dog, come along with me," and the man 
holds out the hand that is farthest a^N^.'^ ^xc^tss. *^^ 
dog, the little boy gladly takes \\o\^ ol \\.> ^^^ %^^'^ 
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on. This is faith, trust. Never mind how dark the 
cloud is, the other side is bright, and it will pass 
over ; if you have patience to wait, you will see the 
bright side. " God says, * I will be a sun and a 
shield.' Light and help, what more can you have ? 

Next we want a covering for the head ; a helmet 
to protect our brain. You have seen the firemen 
and the life guards ; they wear helmets ; but the 
first helmets men used were only made of thick 
quilted cotton, then of leather, next of brass and 
iron. Helmets are very necessary, for a blow 
on the head will stun a man, make him senseless. 
If Abimelech had had a strong helmet on his 
head, the millstone thrown by the woman might 
not have killed him. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, got 
into the city of Argos with his soldiers, when it 
was reported that he was killed, and they began to 
retreat ; he immediately threw off his helmet and 
charged up the street, that his soldiers might see 
his face, and know he was alive, when a woman 
from a housetop threw a piece of a tile, which 
struck him on the head and killed him. If he had 
kept his helmet on, his life would have been saved. 

This helmet is called the hope of salvation. 
What is the picture of hope? An anchor. An 
anchor will save a ship in a storm. Boys, put on 
the helmet, the saving helmet. 

All this armour is for defence. Now for some- 
thing to attack the enemy. We are told with the 
helmet to take the sword of the spirit, which is the 
Word of God. That is the Bible. Yes, boys, the 
Bible is the sword. 
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I have seen old swords that have been laid by 
get quite rusty and useless; and I have known 
Bibles given to boys and girls, who put them into 
a box, or on a shelf, sometimes getting damp, 
mildewed, and spoiled, never looked at. 

Yes, they never used the sword. The enemy 
came and led them away into sin without a 
struggle, and from one sin to another, till they 
were ruined ; and yet they had the sword and never 
used it. 

If they had used it, they would have driven off 
the enemy, and, instead of being in a gaol or penal 
prison with a lost character, they would have been 
happy, useful men or women. 

Mind, this sword is the only thing that will drive 
off the enemy. If Satan can get the sword from 
you, you are undone. He may tell you it is a dull 
sword, a dry sword, and you will never learn to use 
it. Don't believe him. Try. You must learn, 
and practise will make you a perfect swords- 
man. 

Satan can use this very sword. When Jesus 
was hungry, he told Him to make stones into bread, 
but was driven off by this sword, for Jesus replied, 
** It is written." What was written ? Why written 
in the Bible, ** Man shall not live by bread alone." 

Satan again tempted and used the sword. He 
said, ** It is written," but he left out part of it. 
He is a deceiver, and he was driven off by the 
sword : ** It is written." 

Boys and girls, love your Bibles; K^n^ <2fcv^ ^ 
your own ; read them weW. l-i\\X\^ TvK\RfCK^ ^^^ 
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and it made him wise unto salvation. You want to 
be wise — to use this sword well — to know all the 
cuts and thrusts and parries, so as to be able to 
" fight the good fight of faith.'' 

This is a strong sword. One of our old Saxon 
forefathers had a sword so heavy, strong, and sharp, 
that it was named the Brainsplitter — ^the Bone- 
cleaver. 

The Bible is stronger than that. Hear what it is 
called : ** For the Word of God is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword: piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart." 

What a wonderful description of a sword ! none 
ever like it I Quick I Yes. Did you see that flash 
of lightning ? The Bible has often sent a light- 
ning flash into the memory and hearts of boys and 
girls, men and women, when about to sin and 
do some dark deed ; and said, ** God sees you ; 
your sin will find you out," and stopped them. 
I hope this sword will stop you, if ever on the road 
to do wrong. 

It is a powerful sword. What great swords some 
of our forefather's used. Two-handed swords, but 
not so powerful as this. One of our English knights 
went with Don Sebastian to fight the Moors, and 
with a powerful, two-handed sword, cut his way 
right through part of the Moorish army, and sunk 
down and died, exhausted with loss of blood from 
wounds. 

This sword is a powerM swoid, vj\V\\ \\.,\C^^\V^ 
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knight, you are to cut your way through your 
enemies. 

Here comes a temptation to do wrong. Draw 
the sword, don't stop, cut it down. There is a 
wicked thought, a bad feeling rising, cut it off, 
show no mercy. Use the sword right and left- 
handed, for it is a two-edged sword, cuts both ways, 
backwards and forwards. It is a piercing sword : 
goes right in, dividing asunder even joints. You 
have seen the joints in a leg of mutton. How close 
the bones fit ; you cannot get the point of a knife 
in. Yet this sword divides them ; and when covered 
over with flesh and skin, who can see them, yet 
this sword finds them out and goes further still, 
gets to the very marrow inside the bones. What 
is so secret as the marrow in our bones. Yet this 
sword finds out the most secret things. If your 
thoughts are as secret as the marrow in your bones, 
this sword will pierce it. 

And more than this, " It is a discemer of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart." To discern, is 
to see through ; so it sees through all your thoughts, 
and knows what you intend to do. 

Sometimes your teachers have been speaking 
about sins and wicked thoughts, — some of the very 
ones you have done, and you have thought, ** Who 
has told teacher what I have done." But when he 
spoke about some of the wicked thoughts that 
come into our minds, and which ought to be sent 
off directly, you wondered. You said to yourself, 
" I never told anyone my thoughts \ \\q^ ^ws^^^Xsr. 
to know them ? " 
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Ah, boys ! it is this sword which finds out all 
your wicked thoughts, and words, and deeds, and 
lays them bare before your eyes, though as secret 
as the marrow in your bones. 

Our forefathers prized this sword : went miles 
to hear it ; sometimes ten, twenty, thirty miles, 
and often in danger of their lives ; and what large 
sums of money have they given for only a part of 
the Bible, whilst you can have it for almost no- 
thing. Oh ! prize it, love it, use it, and be thank- 
ful for it. 

But there is more to do yet. If you have this 
sword, you are to pray with all prayer. What for ? 
For strength to use it ? Yes, and more, for skill 
and wisdom to use it rightly. If you were as 
strong as Samson, and had no skill, how could 
you use it ? Boys, did you ever pray ? Girls, did 
you ever pray? Pray now for strength and wisdom. 

You are to pray with all prayer and supplication. 
What is supplication ? You remember the story I 
told you of the flaxen -haired girl thrown over the 
Indian's shoulders, and the mother on her knees, 
entreating for her child, with tears streaming down 
her cheeks. That is supplication. Go to God as 
earnest as that poor mother, and ask for wisdom 
and strength, and He will give it to you. And 
more yet, not only prayer, but watching. You must 
watch as well as pray. Watch constantly. Like 
the officer on shipboard, he looks all round with 
his glass for land or ships, and at night he has a 
night glass to look on the dark sea. 

How does the sailor watch w\io \^ ^\\X.\iv^ou some 
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timbers lashed together, waiting for the morning, 
and as soon as the first streaks of light appear, 
looks round earnestly, to see if he can see land 
or a ship. Or like the soldier in the early war in 
America. A sentinel, placed on one of the outposts, 
was killed every night. One night a soldier volun- 
teered to go. It was near some trees and under- 
wood, or bush ; he cut down a stake, and placed 
his hat upon it as soon as it was dark, and put 
some leaves and branches round the stake, then 
drew back into the bush, and watched anxiously. 
At last he thought he heard a rustle in the leaves ; 
then thought he saw a dark form in the distance ; 
then he heard an arrow go right through the hat, 
and then another ; then he saw the dark form of 
the Indian stealthily coming towards him ; and 
when he was close to the figure he made, he fired 
and killed him. 

This is the kind of watching — watch earnestly, 
constantly, always, if you want to be a true soldier, 
for Satan comes as stealthily as the creeping Indian 
to ruin you. Watch and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation. 

I have seen boys play " Follow-my-leader." 
Wherever the leader goes, they follow. Now you 
have a Leader — ^Jesus Christ. One French officer 
said to his men, " Go on, my dears," but another 
said, " Come on, my dears,'* and went first, and 
they all follow such a leader. 

Jesus is the great Captain of Salvation, made 
perfect through suffering. Yes, SMffexvjx^* V^^^^ 
suffer! Look at Him\ Hun^i^ , vVw^Vj ^ ^^''^^ 
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weeping. In the garden sweating drops of blood ; 
scourged in the Judgment Hall ; crowned with heavy 
thorns piercing His brow, and the blood trickling 
down His face; and then sinking under that cross ; 
then stretched on it. Hark ! the sound of that 
hammer, driving nails through His hands and feet. 
The cross is lifted up— He dies ! Then our Captain 
conquers, wins the victory, goes into the dark grave 
— drives all the darkness out of it, lights it up 
so that Paul, looking into it, could say, ** O grave, 
where is thy victory ? O death, where is thy 
sting?" Thanks be to God who hath given us 
the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Victory! 
victory! we will shout victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Follow Him. Fight the good fight 
of faith. Lay hold on eternal life. How did the 
soldiers get into Magdala ? Why they rushed up 
to the gates to get in, but the powder that was to 
blow them up was left behind ; so they climbed 
over, laid hold, and soon got in and took the place. 

Just so, lay hold on eternal life. Yes. Do you see 
a man nearly drowning — a rope is thrown — he lays 
hold with a firm grasp. Grasp eternal life firmly. 

Lay hold on eternal life; follow your leader; and 
you shall overcome. Win the victory, get pro- 
moted to dwell with Him for ever in glory and 
honour and never-ending joy. Then you will lay 
down the sword and shield, take off the armour — 
the fight is over — the victory won. Rest and peace 
for ever, and a crown shall be yours, that is laid 
up for you in a heaven of love. Amen. 
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